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When Ou 
ew England , Seow a 


Get acquainted this summer with the famous his- 
toric spots of New England— Concord Bridge 
Plymouth Rock . . . The Norsemen Tower at Newport . . 
“The Old Man of the Mountains” . . . Salem’s House of 
Seven Gables. Pay homage to Faneuil Hall and Bunker Hill. 
See the house where Paul Revere lived and the Old North 
Church where his lanterns were hung. Smile over the epi- 









taphs in Moss-grown cemeteries. Climb the spiral stairs of 





a Maine lighthouse and thrill to the panorama of “a stern 
and rock-bound coast’’. 





Plan to eat at Howard Johnson’s. Wherever you go, 
you will probably find a Howard Johnson’s restaurant 
nearby and the meal you enjoy there will be a highlight of 
your pilgrimage. Howard Johnson’s is famous, too! 





HOWARD JOoHNsons 


ICE CREAM SHOPS and RESTAURANTS 

































































| WATCH NO GREATER TRAVEL BARGAINS 
' , EVER OFFERED 
i FOR kz j 
j THIS SIGN : 
: IN HYANNIS Dear Yankee: 
- The YANKEE comes to my household, though 
i WHE! not in my name, alas. 
TOURING But I have a query: 
: CAPE COD I have been told that someone somewhere 
; AFTER buys old letters — the kind folded to make up 
' . THE for the absence of envelopes. I have a few, nou Ter, wre 
: tastwoned 7 aot 2 - . : . > EXTENDED 
j by Colonial CandleCo es dating from 1803 to 1830 (written from Beverly 
of Cope Cod WORLD'S FAIR and Solem. Mas.). STOPOVER PRIVILEGE ...$65 UP 
| * Can you give me any clue as to who might 
be interested to purchase? 
: “ . 7 
: — a , . a Jesse E. Guernsey, Raleigh, N LANCASTRIA ro NASSAU 
: wo Gift Shops filled with distinctive July 1, July 8, July 15, july 22 
' gifts, many with a Cape Cod and Dear Yankee: . Every Saturday Thereafter 
; New England flavor. You are invited I have just read and reread - with grow- 
ing amazement, the story entitled Cape Cod 
to visit our factory and see our candles Buddha, by Marietta Dodge Howland, in the 
dipped. The first concern to put out April issue of Yanxt rs : 
Bayberry and Solid color Handipt It is a good story, interesting, well-told, and 
; . : ; mildly suggestive of the mystery of the Orient. CRUISE 
candles. Many new novelties this year: On the whole I found it to be enjoyable x ‘i 
Fruits, Glo-lites in several sizes includ- reading. TOUR UP 
ing tall ones, hand decorated with Cape ; hat caused my amazement is this: where ROOM, BATH, BREAKFAST AT 
‘ in these days when accurate maps of the whole HOTEL, 1 WEEK IN NASSAU 
; Cod designs. Scented candles, Light- country may be obtained at the nearest filling 
houses and Birch Logs. station, did the author get the idea that New 
Bedford is Cape Cod? | soe , 
Bn ge a oo wee | other cruisesfrom which 
* Marcus F. Pinxuam, Roslindale, Mass. meager v 4 to 13 days, 
, minimum rates from $45 
’ CorRECTION: | to $140. Famous ships: 
1 COLONIAL CANDLE COMPANY In May YANKEE, on page 20, appeared a \| Cerinthia, Georgie, Briten- 
a thes > | , the new Mauretania 
. photograph of a North Clarendon, Vt. tomb- | ie 
of Cape Cod stone, said to be over the grave of Lt.-Col. John 1] See your local agent. No 
HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS Powers, who died in 1776. According to Mrs. pag ym ody wd 
L. A. Heidel of Montpelier, Vermont, this stone Sr 
is actually in memory of Lt.-Col. Joseph Wait, 
of the Continental Army, who was killed 


September, 1776 
Wear ve LUXE QUALITY 


S Moselsio of Be yton, ‘ as c 
THE YAN KEE WAY AT SPECIAL MILL PRICES imon Moselsio of Bennington was th 


sculptor of the cast stone ““Ape”’ on page 22 of 
the June issue. 












Tuis Montn's Cover: Rhode Island Light House 
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WHERE YOUR 
f w Yankees Eowryutere SAVINGS ARE 
THREE DOLLARS BY THE YEAR INSURED 
. > und you earn generous 
GENUINE MOHAIR WOOL VOLUME \ NUMBER 7 —— 
SPORT JACKET $7 a aOR 1 ouR 
for Color Swatches of Mareral ubitsner ankee, In 
— ee Ross SAGENDORPH President 312 % LATEST 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED Rosert Foor: Vice-President RATE 
Editors: CAROLYN Harmon, Staff; Laurte Hit i Mm my t 8. Gover Fh ng a mts 
yan * JACKETS + SWEATERS + YARNS ver, Feature; B. M. Rict Ne J. ALmus s high as sound management 
RussELL, Garden; Rowert P. Tristram Cot mpounded twice a year 
Fin, Books & Poeir Sipney Paine, Theatre reach m or before the 10th 
4f mar aur 4 i 5S Store BERNARD THAYER, Ar mth to be sur { sharing in fret month's 
SROSHT OS MASSACHUSETTS Published monthly by Yankee, Inc., Dublin NATICK FEDERAL SAVINGS 
HE MAIN 8 t HIGHWAY N. H. Entered as second class matter at Dublin, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
N. H. Additional entry at Con cand N. H. Mem- 28 Main Street, Dept. A, cae, Mass 
ber Audit Bureau Circulation. Not respons m8 FOUNDED 1886 1 wer $4,400,000 
P for unsolicited mss. Names used in ficti 
_ stories, etc., are not real. If they coincide with 
The Fragrance of Maine Balsam others, it is coincidence 
Eliminate the obnoxious household odors of cooking, etc . 
with the Fresh Fragrance of Advertising Offices: Main office, 321 Park Sq., 
Paine’s “Maine re Ince aoe Bidg., Boston, Mass. Representatives: Macfar 
ox of 30 cones 25 postpaic land & Heaton, 287 Fourth Ave New York; 
Special Offer James Mason, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, S Pe E . | A L ! ! ! 
Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated Ill.; Raymond T. Mills, Auburn, Maine > 
eit. pesteaie Box of 15 cones alias Baxter's Finest 
F , _ erwe: » rie > relect ac t Maine Canned Foods 
PAINE INCENSE CO. Vestas, San.. seserene She Subs tp sevast atves Contains complete meal for 
195 Middle St.. Lewiston, Me. tising matter tor any reason whatsoever and a ion 4 te 4 Maine Clam 
though giving full approval to advertising ap Chowder, Baked Beane, Brown 
pearing herein takes no responsibility in regard Bread, Green Peas, Sweet Corn, 
to transactions entered into as a result thereof Fruit Pudding — packed in 
p 1939 \ > fer ppndoome ay, ay metal 
OPYRIGHT 39 BY ANKEE, Picnic Basket. Order today 
oo. ey ‘ . . MAINE 
Visit Yankee’s World’s Fair Al vighte reserved KAMPERS KIT Only $1.49 Postpaid 
Booth at the Hortus Bldg. H. C. Baxter & Brother, 1 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 
2, r rF Oo » 
YAN Ké <2 sw 














WILL 
SWOP 


Beautiful, forty page recipe booklet, size 
5%” x 74%”, with full page, full color il- 
lustrations, featuring one hundred and 
thirty-four delicious deep sea dishes. 
Dishes for breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
supper, cooked in every conceivable way. 
Practical, dependable and tempting rec- 
ipes. 








All made with Gorton’s famous Sea Foods, 
produced by America’s oldest fisheries, in 
America’s most famous fishing port — 
Gloucester. Sea foods so delicious and easy 
to use and which can be served in so many 
appetizing ways that they make fish al- 
most a new food discovery. 


Will swop this valuable booklet for one 
label of any Gorton product. Send today. 


ron ~ 


Sea Ne 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 


30 products 








For 15¢ 
we will SWOP 
delicious juicy roast chicken 
—vegetable and potato, 
including Caruso’s famous 
spaghetti. 


Rgal New England Hospitality 
Awaits You at 





NEW YORK 
38-40 West 


130 Went 33rd St. 
42nd St. e 
- 17-19 East 
230 Went 50th st. 
Mth St. e 
nt 46 
125 West Cortlandt 
45th St. St. 











PURE VERMONT 
Maple Syrup and Spread 


Colorful Pottery Jugs or Jars. Also tin containers. 


Shipped anywhere. Send for Price List. 


When in Vermont, visit us 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vt. 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


We want a puppy. Medium-size breed. Live near 
Rindge, N. H. Would be willing to swop practically 
anything we have if the puppy is nice enough. JY301 


I want to swop letters with a home-loving, middle- 
aged Yankee bachelor who loves God's out-of-doors 
rather than city life; preferably a New Englander. 


JY302 


Are you prepared for summer? What have you to 
swop for a GE Electric C eiling Fan, table model West- 
inghouse fan, “‘Mowerrake"™ (rakes while you mow), 
“Doo-Clip" grass shears and other garden tools? 
JY303 


Nurseryman’s swop: Trees especially little ever- 
greens for Dr. Eliot's Five Foot Shelf of Books, Har- 
vard Classics. JY 304 


No joke, this! I have 1300 playing-card “Jokers.” 
Want more; interested in all kinds new, old, and odd. 





How many and what do you want for them? JY305 


Will swop a first copy of privately printed Last of the 
Kahus, strange personal narrative of primitive South 
Seas, for name of family wanting to rear children the 
idealistic, body-wholesome nature way; who would like 
to learn, without cost, of plan based on lost ancient 
health secret only just rediscovered. This is personal, 
not commercial. What cost me nothing I am pledged 
to share with thoughtful, modern parents. J Y306 


I've just the thing for your trailer: Genuine Kamp 
Kook stove 2-burner, side shields, closes compactly, 
never used. Make your swop. J Y307 


w anted: Wooden plough plane; also screw boxes and 
taps for cutting wooden threads. What do you want? 


JY308 


Does anyone like hiking better than playing golf? 
Lonely gal who — near Laconia would like to swop 
stories on long walks. JY 309 


Brown n fur neckpiece, whole skin; dark green, all-wool 
sweater, 42—44, never worn; and six coin silver teaspoons; 
and silver pie knife (Community Plate) for Little 
Nature Library Trees by Hough, handmade 
rugs or what have you? JY310 








Will swop 4 zinc lined flower boxes about 1’ 6” wide 
and 10’ long fair condition and heavy as Hoover — 
for anything I can use during two weeks’ vacation 
Nantucket this summer. JY311 


Have a set of two silver salt cellars and a mustard pot, 
decorated with lion heads and standing on lion legs 
Glass containers, one of which is cracked and one of the 
pot handles is also cracked at the bottom. Said to bear 
the Amsterdam (Holland) hallmark of the 14th century 
Very quaint, but since they're not family heirlooms had 
re ather have a pair of good binoc ulars. JY312 


Will x welcome the right party to my N. H. home, 
where there is a view, big rooms, and kitchen privileges 
In exchange I want some companionship, during your 
stay, and some friendly letters and such things this 
coming fall and winter. JY313 


I have the first_volume of Life complete, 52 issues 
I want old glass, Currier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps 
any kind, or what have you? JY314 


Having moved to city from cold North no longer need 
woman's fine raccoon coat, size 38, ample. Would swop 
for summer room and board in New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont. Require re asonably n modern conveniences. JY315 


Twenty-five books cost t $25; Gold- fille .d watch pawns 
$10.00; electric hand vacuum cle aner. Swop; what have 
you? JV316 


Is there anyone interested in back copies of Travel 
or The New Hampshire Troubadour? JY 317 


Anybody want to swop husbands for the summer 
months? Mine is tall, handsome, red-headed and hot- 
tempered . . . wonderful for short periods but prac- 
tically impossible to love and honor the whole year 
round. JY318 


Will swop the use of my southern N. H., furnished 
cottage during the summer for a bit of painting, car- 
pentry work, and hurricane clearance at my nearby 
summer home. JY319 

I have complete copies of YANKEE for the years 1937 
and 1938. What will who give me for them? JY320 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“and all this ts 
| New England” 


FROM THE Pine-bordered lakes of 

Maine and the hills of beautiful New Hampshire 

to the dune-bordered beaches of Cape Cod the invitation 

comes to you to visit and enjoy the picturesque loveliness and 
hospitality of all this that is New England. 

And of New England hospitality, Boston has more than her just share. 






At the Hotel Puritan you will find the homelike atmosphere, modern 
appointments and New England cookery known to thousands as the 
outstanding example of traditional New England good cheer at its best. 
Whether you plan to be in Boston for a day, a week, or longer, we 
suggest that you make the Hotel Puritan - ‘“Your Home in Boston.”’ 
Our private parking area direétly adjacent to the hotel is available to 


all motoring guests without cost. 








PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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Ready for You 


The 1939 edition of the 
WomeEN’s City CLUB 
Guide to New England 


familiarly known as Where to Shop and Where to 
Stop in Boston and Along New England Motor Trails 
(a reliable guide to recommended inns, tea-rooms, 
shops and services) 
Published Annually, for seventeen years, by the 
Women's City Club of Boston 


1939 Features 


A word from each of New England's Governors 

Authentic state articles and points of interest 

Map of New England — Individual state maps — 
Boston historic map 

Boston Museum of Fine 
Edgell — Director 

New England and Boston — by Frank Chouteau 


Arts— by Dr. G. H. 


Brown 
Museum of Natural History — by Bryant Wash- 
urn 
Summer Theatres — Edwin F. Melvin; Art — Alice 
Lawton 


Style — Ruth E. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin to 
The EDITOR, Women's City Club 
40 Beacon Street, Boston 


Broome 
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Hand-Crafted Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 

Send for price list 


EARLE 6. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 

now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents. 

Back numbers of LEISURE, ‘the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,”’ for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Adlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Spring and Summer Seminars in 
EXPERT BOOKHANDLING 


Thorough preparation for BooxseLtinc, Cot- 
LECTING, ASSEMBLING AND Care or Private 
Lipranies. Individual Instruction. Limited Enroll- 
ment. Conducted by KATHARINE LORD, at 
The Little Book House, Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Circular on request. 











AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
»ver 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
jamuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Books come first and for these Mrs. Ruth Coffin does much of the reading and many 
of the reviews. Poetry comes last —a very special dessert recommended by the chef 


An A-1 Historicat Nove. 


Next To VA.Lour, by John Jennings. (The 

Macmillan Company, New York, $2.75) 

It is inevitable that the reader will com- 
pare this book with Kenneth Roberts’. The 
writer has dared to enter the same territory 
and the same time, that of the Indian wars in 
New England and Canada, and his hero is 
one of Rogers’ Rangers. So I had better get 
the odious comparisons over with first. Here 
goes. The storyteller here is only a stripling 
beside Roberts. It is like expecting a boy in 
his second pair of long pants to hold his end 
up in a sparring match against a man long 
in them, and with a whole 
set of whiskers to attest his masculinity. 
Kenneth Roberts goes away ahead of Jen- 
nings in his understanding of the New Eng- 
land forest, the technique of warfare, in 
expert knowledge of the fine details of the 
historical side of the writing of the historical 
novel. What is more, to me, a literary man, 


in pants and big 


is Roberts’ obvious superiority in the lithe- 
ness and liveness of his style. Yet when all 
this has been said, there is something left to 
be said for this stripling. 

For “‘Next to Valour” is an A-1 job. It can 
prickle the skin in places and make the hairs 
feel funny at their roots, even if they do not 
stand. The book is as exciting as Roberts’, in 
places. And the places come right along 
pretty regularly. If some of the situations 
seem a bit planned and pat, like the place 


where the hero escaping with his girl paddles 
right into the arms of the villain and his 
Frenchmen on the St. Lawrence, they can 
still hold children from play and old men 
from the chimney corner. They held me, and 
I am fairly well upholstered against sheer 
storybook technique. The novel passed the 
one-sitting test with me. And that’s saying 
a good deal, for it has 820 pages! The con- 
versation crackles, for all the archaic idiom, 
like real talking. 

The foliations of the plot are more sweep- 
ing and daring than anything Roberts has 
one of the best 
the 
Scotland of the Jacobite uprising of °45, is 
Culloden is taken 
into the sweep of events as well as the battle 
on the Plains of Abraham, briefly and vividly 
done, where the English won North America 
from the French. The prison scene in Quebec 


attempted. The beginning 
parts of the book, by the way — in 


tremendously gripping. 


lingers in the mind like some disgusting 
wound one has seen. 

Jennings has dared universal patterns in 
his people. He dares to make his hero a 
cuckold and something of a bantam sort of 
man. Purity, the girl the hero finally wins 
for his second go at matrimony, is too much 
like her name and too faithful for words. 
And the cousin, Hubert, is so much a villain 
that he reeks all over. He causes the death 
of the hero’s father at Culloden, seduces the 
hero’s wife, fathers his son on him, attempts 














to seduce his second partner in wedlock, 
serves as a spy to the French while in the 
English army, plants evidence of treason 
on his cousin, shoots the wife he has seduced, 
breaks the hero’s arm, shoots the hero, and 
escapes into death without being sent there 
by the much-tried cousin he wronged. 
Hubert Ferguson spills sawdust all over the 
woods of New Hampshire, New York, and 
Canada. Only the hero could miss such a 
sawdust trail! Yet this hero, Jamie, comes 
out a real man, with real guts in him, for all 
the stacking of the literary cards against him. 
He is not too brave. He is small and wiry 
and wary, and he feels it when his arm is 
broken by his cousin. He has real nerves in 
him, and we can feel the sawing of the broken 
bones in him. Rogers comes casually alive, 
and both Wolfe and Montcalm nobly so in 
their few moments in the tale. There is a 
magnificent Indian, Toby — one of the best 
in historical fiction. Dorcas, the wife, seems a 
living being until she takes up with the 
villain. Then she isn’t any more. It all goes 
to show that people shouldn’t get mixed up 
with people who are filled with sawdust! 
People in glass houses will leave you full 
of splinters of glass — if you will forgive the 
mixing of a proverb. 

And there is magnificent realism here. 
That’s one of the things that save the rather 
melodramatic plot. I have, for instance, 
never seen a starker picture from ail I have 
read on Indian fighting than the description 
of Dan Stinson after being scalped. I can 
understand now why the face muscles sagged 
after what had happened at the top of a 
man’s skull! Throughout the book, too, 
casual everyday living two centuries ago 
comes out fresh as a daisy. 

So I guess the reader needn’t worry much 
about the slenderness of this new writer’s 
trousers. I want to read him again, when he 
him! Then 
Roberts better look to his laurels! 


gets his set of whiskers on 


Tue BRAHMIN WHO SMILES 


Ho.LMEs OF THE BREAKFAST-T ABLE, by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. (Oxford University Press, 
New York, $2.50.) 


This book is not a biography. It is too brief 
and maybe too warm a thing for that. It is 
a sketch, by a New Englander by adoption 
and a well-established writer, of that one 
of the giants of the Hub of the Universe 
whose eyes twinkled most and who, in many 
ways — along with Thoreau—bhas the 
greatest survival value of all those giants, for 
our times. Maybe Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
read less than Thoreau today. Certainly he is 
talked about less. But, then, nobody today 
has time to read as much as he should in 
vital books because too many sciences and 
even the news itself have usurped the status 
of literature. That is too bad. For none of the 
New Englanders has more to tell us about 
the humanities than the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With him, as DeWolfe 
Howe implies, local color and the New 
England kind of kindliness and liberality 
become universal patterns men could still 
live by if they had the time to live well. 


It is a tender and modest study of the 
natural-born aristocrat, Holmes. It is one 
of the wonders of civilization that democracy 
has been able to breed such. Holmes made 
his term for the Boston intellectual, Brah- 
min, a term of love. He has been almost the 
only one of the tribe to do so. The outside 
world needs to read him today, when 
tempers and manners are so bad. Holmes 
taught by smiles. He said so himself: 

I know my audience, — these shall have their 

due; 
A smile awaits them ere my song is through. 


Perhaps our very tired or very bored or 
despondent great writers of modern times 
need to learn that lesson from the philosopher 
who worked, not by laying down laws, but 
by noticing human nature and liking it and 
making the world like it, too. He also was the 
man who built his best literature out of talk, 
and the one who never grew old or tired in 
his mind. Two good points worth writers’ 
notice now. 

Nobody could write a poor book on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, if he tried. DeWolfe 
Howe has not tried. His book is a valuable 
one. It gives the solid jovial man who flour- 
ished, between his father’s solid theology 
and his son’s law, as a doctor, but fed on the 
lighter sap of letters. There is not much here 
that was not known of Holmes before, but 
nowhere has it been said in so convenient 
and timely a form. 


A Fine SuMMER CHRONICLE 


Joccinc Arounp New ENGLAN», by Charles 


Hanson Towne. (Illustrated by Henry S. 
Gillette. D. Appleton-Century Company, Neu 
York, $2.50.) 


I have one fault to find with this rambling 
pleasant book about New England places, 
seen in late summer when the goldenrod was 
burning, and this is that the author did not 
come in and see me when he was doing 
Maine. He saw only the gingerbread houses 
of my town, and not the good ones on the 
back streets. He should have come out and 
seen my sea-captain house on Middle Bay. 
He saw the Desert of Maine, at Freeport, and 
loosed some of his mellow reflections on that 
much-advertised spot. He should have saved 
himself and grown mellower over my qua- 
haugs on the half-shell, with the Atlantic 
fresh on them. 

But Charles Hanson Towne, connoisseur 
the 
amenities in general, found a lot of New 


of good food and humanities and 
England. He found the Victorian furniture 
of tourist homes. (It is only in such houses you 
can still see picture frames that do not stop 
at the corners but keep right on going.) He 
found Newport with its air of other days, 
Lizzie Borden’s home, where the shadow of 
the axe darkened domesticity, Nantucket, 
the wharf where Boston staged her tea party, 
Kennebunkport Booth Tarkington's 
boathouse that has tides under it and Tark- 


ington’s which I, 


and 


yacht, on too, have 


bounced about looking for whales, the Long- 

fellow House in Portland, Cadillac Moun- 

tain, the MacDowell Colony, Vermont hu- 
(Continued on page 45) 











NEW ENGLAND 
by 
Charles Hanson Towne 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY S. GILLETTE 


The story of a delightful trip 
through the six New England 
states. The author, through his 
keen power of observation, re- 
veals the real New England that 
the casual tourist seldom sees. 
$2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 











Devon 
Violet 
Perfumes 


A scent to satisfy 
that longing for 
violets the whole 
year through; the 
fragrance of cool 
violets grown in 
lovely Devon 
gardens Order 
4 now! % oz. flag- 

ons in violet 
wicker $1.50; Frosted Eton Boys % oz. $1.50; Mod- 
ernistic Purse Sizes $.75. Also other Devon Violet 
Products. Prepaid mail orders filled. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Come into our shop, the well known 
“Funny Lovely Shop,” when you come to Boston 





EDITH W. FISHER, Sole Importer 
The Original Thread and Needle Shop 
71 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Ta. COMmonwealth 4880 








Beautiful Scenic Folders 
FOR ANY OCCASION 
Birch Roeds, Landscapes, Mt. Views, Brooks, 


Bridges, etc. Summer and Winter Views. Suiteble 
for persona! greetings. 


12 Folders with envelopes... ..«..«ss00. 50¢ 
Photo Post Cards 

12 Cute Cat and Kitten 50¢ 

12 Native Wild Flower 50¢ 

12 Our Native Birds 50¢ 

25 White Mountsin Views. . . $1.00 


Sent Prepeid 


E. D. PUTNAM, ANTRIM, N. H. 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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BIG TREE MOVING 


Consult us freely on any of 
your tree problems. One of our 
staff is frequently in your town. 


A New England organization specializ- 
ing in the Care of Trees for 43 years. 


H.L.FROST QPP HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL 5T., ARLINGTON © ARLINGTON 1410 





MASSACHUSETTS 























“FRANKLIN” Stove- Model Y 


Ideal for camp or home. Warms and brightens. Easily 
installed. Burns wood. Write for details. 


WOOD & BISHOP CO., Bangor, Me. 











The kind grandmother used 
in her pantry, are now being 
used all through the home. 
One never tires of their 
quaint charm. 


Wrete or call 
and see them made 
3. L. LANE COMPANY 
.. Swanzey, N. H. 











The Place on the Cape where you'll find 
sleighs, wagons, 200-year-old secretary, 
canopy 4-post Colonial bed. 





YANKEE TRADER 











Governor’s House, 200 years old. 
Set of 5 decorated Windsor chairs and 
high chair. 
7-drawer curly maple chest. 
2 old fire buckets. Old wing chair. 
Concert roller organ. 


Herbert L. Bradford, West Harwich, Mass. 
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Worcester Art Museum 








F. W. Benson 


Garden Jalk 


By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 


This department is in memory of Louise Crathern Russell, the 
author's wife, one of YANKEE’S earliest friends and contributors 


HERBS, SIMPLES, 


AND BENEFITS 


“Good Housewives provide, ere an sickness do come, 
Of sundrie good things in house to have some 


Good aqua composita, vinegar tart, 


Rosewater and treacle to comfort the heart, 
Good herbes in the garden for agues that burn, 
That over strong heat to good temper turns.” 


O.. HUNDRED YEARS AGO my 


great grandparents found most of their 
necessary medical remedies in wood, field, 
or garden; and many a homemade benefit, 
brewed from the dried herbs stored away in 
paper bags, and hung from the attic rafters, 
accomplished more good than the local 
doctor ever dreamed of, especially if the 
malady were not a serious one. If serious, 
the patient would probably die anyway 
from an overdose of physic, given in a vain 
but well-meaning attempt to reduce the 
inflammation of the bowels, or some other 
equally misunderstood illness. Indeed, to 
be efficacious, such herbs had to be culled, 
dried, and stored away in the proper “‘season 
of the moon.”’ In many cases such a store of 
simples constituted the only medicine in the 
community. 

As children attending the little red school- 
house, my sister and I dug the sassafras 
root; washed, scraped, and chewed the 
acrid but aromatic bark in its green sappy 


state, thereby showing an inherited taste 
from our New England ancestors who used 
to steep the dried bark of the roots for half 
an hour or more in order to produce a 
popular tea. Sometimes sassafras oil on the 
end of a chicken feather provided a cureall 
for sore throats. Even at the present day 
Southern cooks flavor their famous oyster 
gumbo with filé powder, produced from 
young sassafras leaves, dried and powdered. 

During the nooning time, we pulled up 
the cord-like wild sarsapariila roots, biting 
with keen anticipation into their soapy, 
gingery-tasting white flesh from which our 
mother made a spring tonic. We chewed 
appreciatively the purplish-red shoots of 
red raspberry bushes, little suspecting that 
Great Grandmother attributed to the leaves 
from the same bush a cure for mouth canker. 

Indeed almost every shrub and flower had 
real or fancied herbal use: Malaria called 
for dogwood bark as a remedy. Camomile 
settled “unsettled”? stomachs. Catnip tea 











was good for babies with bellyache, and also | 
induced sleep in our elders. Dry flaxseed | 
poultices applied to aching ears or jaws, 
brought immediate relief; and hop, thor- 
oughwort, and wormwood tea stopped the 
worst headache. 

Mother used to send us children to the 
nearby pine woods to dig up the roots of 
the pink lady’s-slipper; from them she 
steeped a potent tea which filled the old 
kitchen with a particularly nauseating odor. 
This brew was mildly effective in calming her 
nerves and producing sleep; but the grand- 
mother of a district school classmate used a 
surer remedy, stewing the green seed-heads 
of the common garden poppy in a little 
water, then drinking this decoction as a sort 
of home-grown opiate. 

In late May our New England atmos- 
phere was spicy with the bursting buds of 
the balm-of-Gilead tree on the edge of the 
meadow across from the homestead. Then 
Father sniffed the air appreciatively and 
told us how the monks of an earlier day 
covered jars full of these buds with alcohol 
for a certain period, then used the liquor 
for a rubbing compound. And the naturalist 
Thoreau writes of falling and spraining his 
ankle as he was climbing the headwall of 
Tuckerman’s Ravine — then stooping to find 
the arnica mollis which he bruised and bound 
around the inflamed muscles, reflecting 
on the providence of God in placing this 
herb in the very spots where man needed it 
the most. 

Three hundred years ago our “‘fore- 
mothers” combined several flowers to make 
a tussie-mussie or nosegay which they deemed 
good both for sight and smell. Possibly from 
this tussie came the recipe for a dish called 
a tausie, which in this case was pleasant to the 
taste and good for the stomach as well as 
hard on the family budget: 


Take twenty eggs, and take away five whites, 
strain them with a good thick sweet cream, 
and put to it a whole grated nutmeg, a race of 
ginger, grated, as much cinnamon beaten fine, 
and a penny white loaf, grated also. Mix them 
together with a little salt, then stamp some 


green wheat with some tansy herbs, strain it | 


into the cream and eggs, and stir all together; 
then take a clean frying pan, and a quarter of 
a pound of butter, melt it, and put it into the 
above fausie; and stir it continually over the 
fire with a slice, ladle, or saucer; chop it and 
break it as it thickens; and being well incor- 
porated, put it out of the pan into a dish and 
chop it very fine; then make the frying pan 
very clean and put in some more butter, melt 
it, and fry mixture whole or in spoonful, being 
finely fried on both sides. Dish it up and sprin- 
kle it with rose vinegar, grapejuice, elder 
vinegar, cowslip vinegar, or the juice of three 
or four oranges, and strow on a good store of 
fine sugar. 


Southernwood was worn to church as a 
tussie, and the old folks used it internally as 
a cure for talking in the sleep and other head 
troubles. Indeed an old Salem sea captain 
employed this herb to restore hair on bald 
spots: 


Take a quantitye of Southern woode, and | 
put it upon a kindled coale to burn and being 
(Continued on page 43) 
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White Plain 


Bringing the Hospital 
to the PATIENT... 


— a person meets with a serious ac- 

cident or illness we rush him to a hos- 
pital where science provides every facility 
for his proper care and treatment. > In 
treating trees, however, the “hospital” must 
be brought to the “patient.” <~ But don’t 
make the mistake of assuming that the 
service rendered by Bartlett Diagnosticians 
and Dendricians is any the less competent 
or scientific because our consultations are 
held on your lawn and our surgeons work 
in the open air instead of the operating 
room. + Back of every diagnostic decision 
—and guiding every phase of tree culture 
and preservation employed by this organ- 
ization — is one of the nation’s great Re- 
search Laboratories, equipped with every 
facility for the scientific treatment of tree 
ills and ailments — and staffed by nationally 
recognized physiologists, pathologists and 
entomologists who are constantly working 
to give the world new and improved meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment. + Yes, 
Bartlett does “bring the hospital to the 
patient” — offering property owners a ser- 
vice which, because technically and scien- 
tifically correct, inevitably proves both more 
efficient and more economical. 


May we send you a fascinating new Booklet which tells of recent developments in 
the preservation and care of Shade Trees? 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 































Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BARTLETT exrerrs 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISION: 795 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Manchester, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Ellsworth, Me. 
BARTLETT SERVICE IS AVAILABLE IN EVERY COMMUNITY FROM MAINE TO THE CAROLINAS 


<—~* 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hart- 
; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany, Syracuse, 

Monroe, gy Westbury, Bay 
Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsvsile, Orange, N. J.; 
Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 





TREE ° 


There are also 130 other cities and towns where 
special Bartlett Authorized Agents may arrange 
for Shade Tree Care “The Bartlett W ay."’ Con- 
sult phone book or write our Home Office at 
Stamford, Conn. 
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WITH THIS SPICY SPREAD 


Plan your picnics the quick and 
easy way this summer. Here's how: 
Take along a box or two of crack- 
ers, a can or two of Underwood 
Deviled Ham. It’s the short-cut to 
extra-delicious flavor ! 


Sandwiches are simple, too — with 
Underwood Deviled Ham all ready 
to use. Because this famous 
sandwich spread is prepared only 
trom fine whole ham, chopped to a 
smooth consistency and seasoned 
with savory spices, it has an exqui- 
site flavor all its own. Get two or 
three cans today. 


a 


FREE: “FINE FOODS,” new recipe 
booklet. Write today. Wm. Underwood 
Co., 59 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. 


If your grocer does not carry Underwood 
Deviled Ham, drop us a post card and we 
will see that you are supplied. 





Now made in CANADA, too, 
and sold at the same price. 


UNDER KwooD 





IN TINS OR TABLE JARS 


Joseph C. 
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IMOGENE WOOLCOTT 


Mrs. Woo.cott was educated in Minneapo- 
lis, Switzerland, Sweet Briar College and the 
University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Woolcott came 
East fresh from college and went to work for 
Street and Smith as Associate Editor of 
Peoples’ Magazine. A few years later she 
moved to Boston where she has been living 
ever since and where she has established 
herself as an authority on food and home 
economics. Her daily broadcasts over the 
Yankee Network for First National Stores 
are eagerly awaited by many a New England 
housewife. Her official title is Director of the 
Homemaker’s Service Department of the 
organization. In addition to her broadcasts 
in which she acts as sort of liaison officer 
between the customer and the executives of 
her firm, Mrs. Woolcott lectures before 
women’s clubs and writes directions for 
packages and numerous leaflets and pam- 
phlets which are distributed with First 
National products. Imogene Woolcott be- 
lieves that “‘anyone can be a fancy cook but 
that it takes a plain cook to be a good cook.” 
With this in mind she has now edited The 
Yankee Cook Book which contains nearly 
600 New England recipes, compiled from 
the files of YANKEE Magazine and through 
the help of numerous contributors. In addi- 
tion to being a practical volume, The 
Yankee Cook Book also contains special re- 
gional articles on New England eating by 
such famous writers as Wilbur L. Cross, 
Lincoln, Frederic F. Van de 
Water, Laura E. Richards, Marjorie Mills 
and Christopher La Farge. Mrs. Woolcott is 
to be congratulated. Yankee cooking has 
finally come into its own. 

Interviewed recently in Boston in connec- 
tion with her forthcoming guide to “the 
finest plain cooking in the world” — The 
Yankee Cook Book 
tion of the 20 most typical New England 


she offered her own selec- 


dishes. “I am conscious,” said Mrs. Woolcott, 











French 


“of the dangers attendant on such a selec- 
tion. But I am basing the popularity of these 
dishes on the number of recipes sent in as a 
result of my daily radio broadcasts over the 
Yankee Network in Boston. For example, | 
received 377 recipes for baked Indian 
pudding — more than for any other one 
dish. So, naturally, it heads the list.” 


Baked Indian pudding 
Boston baked beans 
Boston brown bread 
Parker House rolls 


wt Wh — 


Clam chowder 

6. Johnnycake 

7. Codfish balls 

8. Yankee pot roast 

9. New England salt fish dinner 

10. Split-pea soup 

11. Red flannel hash 

12. Fish chowder 

13. Apple pandowdy 

14. Green tomato pickle 

15. Vermont turkey 

16. Cranberry sauce 

17. Pumpkin pie 

18. Coleslaw 

19. Scalloped oysters 

20. Broiled lobster 

*Johnnycake,” said Mrs. Woolcott with 
an eye to regional prejudice, “includes the 
particular kind most popular in whatever 
section it is served. In Rhode Island it 
would be Rhode Island (fried) Johnnycake 
made with white corn meal. In other parts 
of New England, it would be baked (not 
fried) Johnnycake, and it would be made 
with yellow corn meal. In your grand- 
mother’s day, hasty pudding would cer- 
tainly have been near the top of the list, but 
modern cooks don’t even know what it is. 
Clam chowder, like Johnnycake, is not 
defined. In Rhode Island (dare I say it?) it 
would contain tomato. Also in Connecticut, 
but not in other parts of New England. 
“Why did I choose green tomato pickle? 

(Continued on page 41) 














A GUIDE TO RHODE ISLAND 


By Horace G. Belcher 


O,x ENTERING RHODE ISLAND 
over either of the main roads branching 
out from Westerly on the southwest 
border, one feels surprise at the thought 
that this is the most densely populated 
section of the United States. For the 
houses by the roadside are scattered and 
on the hill road which cuts its course 
diagonally toward Providence, where 
all roads center, there are long stretches 
of woods and for much of its length only 
occasionally a house or filling station. 

But the population is there, with 627 
to every square mile, mainly centered in 
a metropolitan district in and around 
the Capitol, where five of the State’s 
seven cities border on one another and 
other with city 
lines indistinguishable: Providence, Paw- 
tucket, Central Falls, 
Warwick. 

With Newport and Woonsocket added, 
these cities account for 487,511 of the 


overflow into each 


Cranston and 


State total. East Province, a suburban 
area with a town government, brings 
the total to 517,624. The remaining 
163,088 is scattered around the State 
which has towns, notably among the 
hills and woods of the western and 
northwestern districts, with fewer peo- 
ple than at the time of the American 
Revolution. 

For close to one-fourth of the State’s 


total land area is forest land 280 
square miles out of 1,085 much of it 
still almost as the Narragansett Indians 
knew it. This is an area of pine, hemlock 
and scrub oak, with an occasional pond, 
usually well stocked with fish. It is a 
section whose possibilities as vacation 
land is only now beginning to be fully 
realized. 

Narragansett Bay is from three to 
twelve miles wide and extends in from 
the ocean for 28 miles — ideal yachting 
water. Along its shores are a number of 
vacht clubs and races in all classes are 
Newport, Nar- 


ragansett and Point Judith one is liable 


frequent events. Off 


to see in the yachting season the tower- 
ing masts and great sail spread of Ameri- 
ca’s Cup defenders racing against noted 
yachts in their class, a sight whose 
beauty lingers long in memory. 

Nearness of the Gulf Stream makes 
comfortable water temperatures for surf 
bathing with safety. 

It is a region of rare beauty and 
charm, this Narragansett country along 
the Atlantic shores. The cool salt ai 
from the sea gives it a delightfully soft 
climate and from the motor road, Route 
1 from Connecticut and New York 
where once stage coaches rolled, the 
view is of an unbroken succession ol 
j 


(Continued on page 37) 








Made with 
Honest Yankee 
Care 





ESMOND 


** 


**Pelage 
BLANKETS 


Product of one of New Eng- 
land’s finest mills, ESMOND 
Blankets are known the world 
over for their famous “ Pelage”’ 
process. By borrowing Mother 
Nature's way of giving furry an- 
imals a fine, fluffy undercoat to 
keep them warm in winter, 
ESMOND doubles warmth 

without adding wearisome 
weight. Result . . . restful nights, 
zestful mornings. See ESMOND 
“Pelage” Blankets, today, at 
New England's leading stores. 


Send 10c for 13” x 18” Bunny 
Esmond Game. Children love it. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, Rhode Island 
THE ESMOND MILLS 
Granby, Quebec 


THE ESMOND MILLS (U.K.) 


Limited, London 














LARCHWOOD INN 
WAKEFIELD, R. 1. On U.S. Route No. 1 


One of New England's small and attractive 
inns, where motorist will find ellent 
nd meals at moderate rates rivat 
1s. Located within sight of salt water and 
very near the famous Ocean Beach at Narra 
ansett. Ideal for summer vacations 
Write for booklet “S”’ and rates 


x« 
P 














THE 


ae WICKFORD 
BEECHWOOD RI 

Inn and Cottages » = 
\ homelike inn, located at the water's eda 
Seashore and country combined, All rooms with 
bath or hot and cold running water. Private 


bathing beach. Selected clientele. Moderate 
rates. Booklet 


C. HAROLD THOLL, Prop. 
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Seven Smart Yanks this month, 
instead of Six, two from the Bay 
State, which sends us more pros- 
pects than all the rest of New 
England. Next is Vermont. At 
the bottom is New Hampshire, 
where the Yankee editors hang up 
their brief cases. Has everybody 
smart — except a few — moved 
out of New Hampshire? And 
what is happening in Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Maine? 


St. Albans, Vermont 


Allene Corliss never sold a story until 
she was over thirty years old, but she has 
been selling them pretty fast ever since 
— except lately. She recently went to 
Hollywood to be on the lot during the 
filming of one of her stories, ““I Met My 
Love Again,” and instead of inspiring 
her, Hollywood, from a creative point of 
view, cleaned her out. All she’s been 
able to see on her typewriter since then 
have been back spacers and shift locks - 
but she doesn’t expect this to last. Bruce 
and Allene Corliss have three children, 
two daughters, 14 and 15, and an older 
boy. Aside from her writing, Mrs. Cor- 
liss has two other hobbies, both of which 
most women are supposed to dislike — 
housework and moving. Another hobby 
is Vermont. 





Melrose, Massachusetts 


Friend’s Baked Beans is not a trade 
name; there really is a Mr. Friend —- in 
fact, five friends being better than one 
friend, there are five Mr. Friends — 
Victor, Leslie, Robert, Walter and 
Robert, Jr. They send their products 
east, west, and abroad. If you dine at a 
certain café in The Hague, supposed to 
be one of the three best in the world, and 
famous for its hors d’oeuvres, along with 
the fois gras and caviar will come — 
if they spot you as an American —a 
small silver platter with an_ ice-cold 
mound of Friend’s Boston Baked Beans. 

Victor A. Friend, who was born in 
Maine, came down to Melrose fifty-odd 
years ago and opened a bake shop. He 
still bakes his beans in brick ovens. Aside 
from being president of Friend Broth- 
ers, Inc., one of the largest canning com- 
panies in New England, Victor Friend 
is a director of several other business 
concerns and is interested in various 
community organizations. 





Brunswick, Maine 


When Brunswick celebrated its 200th 
anniversary this month (July 2d and 
4th), one of the most popular partici- 
pants was William B. Edwards, son of a 
Baptist minister, who has served his 
native town in one or several capacities 
for 27 years. At present he is selectman, 
fire chief and deputy sheriff. There is no 
“town and gown” feeling in Brunswick 

Mr. Edwards scotches it before it 
starts. He gave the children of Bruns- 
wick a skating rink to keep them off the 
dangerous Androscoggin in winter. The 
largest playing field is called “Edwards 
Field” in his honor. Friends in Bruns- 
wick say he gives away his money as fast 
as he makes it. The above photograph, 
in his chief’s uniform, is his wife’s favor- 
ite picture — and she’s going to have it 
back. 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 


When Thomas J. Carroll was a baby 
his father was lost in a gale on Georges 
Bank, a few years later his older brother 
was drowned in the same way, and at 
eleven years Tom was the sole support of 
the family. He picked codfish ‘‘sounds,”’ 
or air bladders, from split cod, for which 
he was paid six cents an hour. Eighteen 
years later he was asked to be a partner 
in the business he had entered and never 
left; when several companies merged he 
was made general manager, and today 
he is president of the famous Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. He was born in 
Gloucester and has never left it — grow- 
ing from a barefoot boy, always smelling 
of cod, to the president of the Gloucester 
National Bank, and one of Gloucester’s 
first and finest citizens. He was a good 
first baseman in his youth, but baseball is 
not his first hobby — if you ask him what 
that is, he will say “I like to get off once 
in a while and go and do a little 
fishing.” 


rr 





Barrington, New Hampshire 
“Bill” Hayes submits himself as a 
Smart Yank, and we agree with him. 
When he was twenty years old — a few 
months ago — he was summoned by the 
National Semi-Professional Baseball Con- 
gress to Wichita — Kansas town famous, 
among other things, for being mispro- 


nounced by practically everyone east of 


the Mississippi. Bill owned, managed 
and played for the Barrington Orioles, 
which the Wichita Congress designated 
the “most sportsmanlike team” in the 
U.S. A. Bill himself received the ““United 
States Individual Sportsmanship Award.” 
He was raised on “Sunnyside,” a farm in 
Barrington, and is the son of Rep. 
Bertha Hayes, a member of the State 
Legislature. He has acted as scout for the 
Boston Bees and New York Yankees, and 
is about to appear in organized baseball 
as its youngest umpire, 





George B. aes, Rochester, N.Y. 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


George Gale is supposed to live in 
Barrington, but his real home is on 
Stormalong, the smallest schooner — so 
far as anybody seems to know — in the 
world. Mr. Gale built her himself, 
twenty years ago, and she is still handy 
and able but not fast. Mr. Gale’s early 
history is a succession of names of ship- 
yards and steamships. After leaving 
school he worked as heater boy in a 
shipyard riveting gang. He shipped as 
seaman to South America several times, 
and during the latter part of the war 
went across in an army transport. Mr. 
Gale took time from his seafaring inter- 
ests for an extensive course at the R. I. 
School of Design, and shipped in a 
coasting schooner during summer vaca- 
tions. Now, being married, he has 


transferred to a land job as draw-tender. 
He also makes sails, is a marine etcher, 
and is working on an accurate pictorial 
history of the New Bedford whalers. 


Colonial Photos 


Milford, Connecticut 


Along with the President of the United 
States and other notables Ralph J. 
Shipley, called Pop, received an en- 
graved invitation to the opening of the 
New York World’s Fair. Pop celebrated 
his 94th birthday May 4th, and is the 
oldest living volunteer fireman in Con- 
necticut and possibly in the woid. He 
has been a volunteer fireman for 63 
years, and has an anxious eye this sum- 
mer on brush and timber. In the early 
days rivalry was keen between volunteer 
fire brigades. If Pop was first at a fire 
he spotted a hydrant, grabbed the near- 
est barrel or box, capped it over the 
hydrant and sat on it until his own com- 
pany arrived to play the first stream of 
water on the blaze. 

In 1924 he was made an honorary life 
member of the Fort Trumbull Beach Fire 
Co., organized by him in Milford in 1898. 
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Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month . . . Humor . 


. « Interesting Dates . . 


. Comments . . . Observations 





JULY - 1939 











On July 18, 1877 

Henry W. Longfellow wrote to a friend 
of the origin of his poem, The Wreck of the 
Hesperus: 

“Of the origin of the poem I can tell you some- 
thing. It is founded on fact. Late in December of 
1839 there was a terrible storm on our coast, and 
many shipwrecks. Among them was the schooner 
Hesperus on Norman’s Woe. Twenty dead 
bodies were washed ashore near Gloucester, and 
one of them a woman lashed to a broken spar. 
The accounts of this storm you will find in the 
newspapers of December 77, 





Irish Beat the Norse? 


At Upton, Mass., and North Salem, 
N. H., and a few other localities in south- 
ern New England are to be found some of 
the most astonishing ruins in North Amer- 
ica. Even before the Norsemen landed the 
North Salem Stone Village with its stone 
huts and shelters was built. These are of 
the typical Irish dolmen, cromlech, solar 
and beehive type and are believed to be the 
work of the Culdee Priests driven from 
Ireland to Iceland and from Iceland to the 
sea by Vikings. 

Granite slabs used in these structures 
weigh as much as 100 tons. They are split 
as neatly as if by chisels or trip hammer 
blows, yet not a metal tool mark has been 
found. Save for the fact that these remains 
have been nearly or completely buried in 
some places, they are almost intact. The 
principal house of the North Salem village, 
with its chambers 12 to 15 feet long, has a 
fireplace still in working order, altars, a 
drain, cupboards and a “stone megaphone.” 





On July 18th, 1776 


the Declaration of Independence was read 
to assembled troops at Prospect Hill. The 
reading thereof was described by Caleb 
Haskell, Private, in his journal 

“*Fuly 18th Teusday This Morning at 6 
OClock the Grand Manifesto from the Con- 
tinental Congres Was Read to the Forces on and 
about Prospect hill Which were assembled on s°d 
Hill by the Rev'd Mr. Leonard Chaplain to 
Gen’l Putnams Forces|.\ on the hill our Standard 
was presented With this motto APPEAL TO 
HEAVEN, with the american arms. After it was 
Read Mr. Leonard made a short Prayer then 
were dismist with 3 Cheers the Firing of a Can- 
non and a war hoop by the Indians.” 


Plant Tree Seeds 


this year is the plea of “Our Tree Club” of 
Cranston, R. I. The club has a membership 
of over 6,000 and is in the business of giving 
away seeds to any who request them. It 
asks only in return that the recipient 
promise to plant them and tend the 
seedlings as they grow. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope sent to Ann Williams, 
1100 Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, 
R. I., will bring you the seeds and informa- 
tion. 
Laaf This Awf 

A bright youngster who was born and 
had lived for some years in Virginia, had 
not spent sufficient time in Yankee-land to 
have discarded his home-state dialect en- 
tirely. He was taken to task by his teacher 
in Fryeburg Academy who, having become 
somewhat exasperated by his characteris- 
tic lingo, said 

“Joe, do you always say, ‘daoun’, 
‘raound’ and ‘taoun’?” 

Joe was alert to defend his native state 
and quickly replied: 

“Yes, but I don’t say, ‘caaf’, ‘haaf’, and 
=.” 


“The Nutmeg States’s Most Famous 
Son,”’ 

that Prince of Humbugs, Phine 
Barnum, was born at Bethel July 5 
Connecticut may now erect there a 

did cenotaph in his honor. 





Bethel, however, felt anything but 
honored by his presence in his early days. 
He was arrested at least three times, fined 
twice, and once sentenced to sixty days in 
jail for having accused a respectable church 
official of extortion in his sheet, The Herald 
of Freedom. 

Martyred by the local radicals, he be- 
came on his release the center of a flam- 
boyant ceremony. 

Despite this “triumph of the people” he 
was run out of town in 1834. Not till half a 
century later did he return to present a 
lofty bronzed fountain. Flags everywhere 
in his honor; cheering throngs. Said 
Barnum: “I have invariably cherished with 
the most affectionate remembrance the 
place of my birth.” 


Sea Going Saplings 
is the story behind many of Martha’s Vine- 
yard’s tropical or exotic trees. It was the 
custom for the old whalemen to take 
aboard their ships saplings from the for- 
eign lands at which they touched, and at 
the end of the long voyages plant these in 
Vineyard soil 

Spreading its branches a hundred feet 
across Edgartown sidewalks is the giant pa- 
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goda tree which was brought from China 
as a seedling by Captain Thomas Milton a 
century ago. A cedar of Lebanon, an 
English box tree, Chinese sumacs by the 
score thrive here. 

Also, the trees indigenous to the island 
are in themselves unusual. At least one, the 
beet lebung, is not found elsewhere in 
Eastern United States, and to its great 
numbers of sassafras trees the island prob- 
ably owes its founding. Back in the 17th 
century English 
explorer, landed to load his vessel with a 
full cargo of these, highly prized for their 
medicinal qualities. So the Vineyard be- 
came known and 


Bartholomew Gosnold, 


the sassafras, inciden- 
tally, the first plant product exported from 
these shores. 


Exiles for Bennington 

Fifty German Refugee children will be 
taken into Bennington, Vt., county homes 
this summer. The necessary $20 per child 
per month has been chiefly raised through 
sales of the American translation of Adolph 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 


Along Maine Clam Flats 


there’s a business of digging worms for 
anglers. Freeporters objected to having 
nonresidents muscle in on the business, 
because the visitors broke into cottages, set 
fires, stole, and bothered little girls. Free- 
port town meeting had been the place of 
debate as to what to do about these visitors 


until last year when the anti-clam-digging 
law amended to include worms, 
whereby nonresident diggers had to have a 
one dollar license. Of course, the license is 
exercised at the discretion of the selectmen, 
and they see to it that Freeport clams as 
well as worms are for Freeporters, and that 


was 


no nonresidents are licensed. So now the 
little girls are safe and the big girls are no 
worse off than they were before. 


“I Pledge Allegiance To My Flag 


and to the Republic for which it stands; one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” No piece of English written within 
the past forty years has had so wide a cir- 
culation; none repeated so many times by 
so many people. 

It has been known, quite properly, as 
“The Youth’s Companion Flag Pledge,” since 
it was written by the men connected with 
that fine old Boston weekly as a definite 
plan to stimulate patriotism in our public 
schools. 

In the year 1888, John B. Upham, then 
a member of the Perry Mason Company, 
the publishers of The Youth’s Companion, be- 
gan the campaign. The Stars and Stripes 
on every schoolhouse would be the symbol 
of success. As part of the plan the magazine 
promoted the idea of making the anni- 
versary of the landing of Columbus a legal 

}__ 
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holiday with uniform patriotic exercises in 
all public schools. Congress proclaimed the 
legal holiday, and in preparation for the 
event, the flag pledge as we now know it 
was written by Mr. Upham and his as- 
sociates. 

Has Your Town a Bedbug 
Point? New 
has. Also, local nomenclature there has: 
Down River, Poocham, North End, Mut- 
ton Hill, East Village and Skunk’s Misery. 
Also Gilbo, Out-on-the-Glebe, Penny Hill, 
Arvin’s Pitch and the Iron Kettle. 


Westmoreland, Hampshire, 


The Best Account 

of early Springfield is by H. A. Wright, 
The Genesis of Springfield; “‘a valuable and 
dependable contribution,” says Dr. Charles 
M. Andres of Yale in his monumental 
Colonial Period of American History. 

Urged to bring out this booklet in con- 
nection with the Springfield Tercentenary 
Celebration in 1936, Mr. Wright took a 
chance and did so at his own expense. 
But the celebration was hardly a success 
and he was left with an unreasonable num- 
ber of unsold copies. If you’re interested in 
Springfield history, here’s your chance. 
Send him a dollar. Itll pay two dollars 
worth and more. 


TO-NIGHT’S 
THE NIGHT 


AN UNDOUBTED DRAMATIC TREAT! 


DENMAN 
| HOMPSON’ 


GREAT AMERICAN PLAY aN 


@ THE OLD | 
HOMESTEAD 


THE ONLY AND ORIGINAL PRODUCTION 
THE DOUBLE MALE QUARTETTE 
HEAR THE GRACE CHURCH CHOIR 
THE “SWANZEY BAND” 


Entirely Brand New Scenic Investiture 
A 00-Foot Baggage Car full of New Engiand Scenery 
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The Old Homestead, 


world-famous play with a Yankee setting, 
will be revived this summer at Swanzey, 
N. H., for three days beginning July 27th. 
Denman Thompson, Swanzey native son, 
who wrote the play in 1875, took the lead- 
ing rdle of “Uncle Josh” 15,000 times and 
in every principal city of the country. His 


kindly face, old straw hat, ill-fitting 





cowhide and beaming 
spectacles were once as familiar to Ameri- 
cans as the Statue of Liberty. 

Eugene Field wrote: 


clothes, boots, 


“ 


God bless you, Denman Thompson, for 
the good you do our hearts 

With this music and these memories of 
youth. 

God bless ye for the faculty that tops all 


human arts 
The good old Yankee faculty of Truth.” 











For the First Time 

since the Salem Tercentenary in 1926, the 
houses on Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass., 
will be opened this year. One day only, 


June 28th. 


Samuel McIntire, architect-builder, born 
in Salem in 1757, was the source and in- 
spiration of the many square, three-story, 
detached mansions to be found on the 
street. This style of architecture became 
known as Federal and was reflected by 
contemporary builders very generally in 
New England. 

Visitors to Salem on the occasion of the 
opening of these houses also may well take 
Maritime National Historic Site 
includes the Derby Wharf, the 
stately and well-preserved Derby House, 
home of Richard Derby who built the 
wharf, and the old Custom House where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne worked. 


in the 
which 


It’s Your Almanac 

so don’t be like the old lady we helped 
bury in Connecticut the other day. She 
had always had her firewood cut in two 
lengths: a short stick if she just “‘biled the 
kettle,” a long one if she baked a pie. She 
had other saving ways... never ate but 
half an egg at a meal; liked to choke when 
the nurse made her eat a whole portion of 
her fruit at one sitting. When the doc came 
the old lady was pretty well spent. He 
wanted her to be comfortable so he asked: 
*‘Where’s the mattress for this bed?” 

She grinned sheepish-like. 

“The mattress? Oh, I keep that in the 
closet so it won’t wear out.” 

Well, come on, let’s have those almanac 
items of yours. YANKEE’LL give you a dol- 
lar for every one accepted, and they'll 
never earn that in the closet. We ’specially 
want ’em from you seashore folks. 
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To the Mohawk Tower 


as many as 5,000 people climb on fine 
summer days in the Mohawk Forest at 
Cornwall, Connecticut. Doubtful if any of 
these visitors know the burning ideal and 
the indomitable energy that made the park 
and the tower possible. 

Nina White, a dark-eyed, vivacious girl 
of eighty years ago, loved the eagle views 
from her native hills and determined that 
the whole world should enjoy them too. 















“We're going to build a tower on the 
Mohawk,” she announced, and set about 
waking the enthusiasm of her neighbors 
and raising the necessary money where she 
could. Single-handed she did it. A dollar 
here and a dollar there from the farmers to 








whom every penny counted. From the vil- 
lages of Goshen and Cornwall and Litch- 
field, larger contributions. She even talked 











the hard-headed Cornwall selectmen into 
giving a substantial yearly contribution to 
the Mohawk Association rather than tax- 
ing it. The like of it had never been known 
before. 








In 1882 on the one acre and three rods 
of land purchased atop the peak the tower 
was built. Two thousand people visited it 
the opening day, July 4th, and after that 
money for a fine French telescope came 













easily. Roads were repaired, cabins built to 
accommodate the throngs of visitors. The 
whole neighborhood pitched in, fired by 
the success of Nina White’s strange ven- 
ture. 





Today the old tower has gone; a modern 
steel one but little taller than the original 
stands on the site 









A Simple Gray Clapboard 


house stood until a few years ago at the 
south corner of Grove 
Streets in Worcester 

it was renowned. 


and Lexington 





never knowing 





It was in this house, 
when it stood on the west side of Lincoln 
Street, that five governors lived: Len 
Lincoln, Len Lincoln, Jr., and John Davis 
were the governors from Worcester who 
lived there. 










Some Cure 





“You must be Fred’s boy,” an old man 
said to me once. “I knew your father. Yes, 
I knew your great-grandfather and all his 
family, and I am going to tell you some- 
thing that will surprise you. 

“You probably don’t know it, but if a 
family is dying off of consumption, the 
disease goes no farther after one of the 
members of the family has been buried 
face down. 














“IT was at the funeral of your great- 
uncle John. He died of old-fashioned con- 
sumption, just as other members of the 
family before him. I was one of several 
who made up our minds to stop the run of 


consumption in that family, so we stayed 
in the cemetery until the relatives had 
gone. Then we lifted the casket from the 
open grave and turned it over. So your 
great-uncle John was buried face down, 
and it ended consumption in that family.” 


YANKEE Is Looking for The 


names of good places to eat and has a 


pretty good list already, but could use 


more for publication in an early issue. For 
example, Mrs. Alice Emery of Haverhill, 
Mass., tells of a motor trip down Maine, 


and Carll’s Restaurant — “just off the one 


street that is the town of Waterboro, 
Maine. 

“Driving in, we said, ‘This can’t be 
right this is a big country store.’ But 


there was the sign, so the man of the party 
went to the door and called, ‘Do we eat?’ 
The answer came back, ‘You do.’ 

“We went in, I have 


seeing it, 


and never would 


believed, nor will you without 


that so much of Yankeeland history and 
folklore remains today . within a hun- 
dred miles of Boston. Here was everything, 
from a toothpick to a tombstone 


“We walked 


counters filled with groceries and bedding, 


down an aisle between 
dishes and shoes. There was an organ, a 
player piano, and stoves 

“We sat on stools at a counter, and in 
front of us was the blue flame, ice box, 
sink, and a blackboard menu. The cooking 
and serving was done by women, one of 


Mrs. Carll. She 


quietly said, ‘The steak is tenderloin. Two 


whom we took to be 


slices to a serving, home-canned vegeta- 
bles (this was early Spring), good bread, 
fair coffee, and pie all for sixty cents.’ 

“Upstairs was clothing, furniture, bed- 
ding and antiques. There was a meat room, 
a place for grain, and down cellar cheeses 
that ripen three years before they are 
cut.” 

Got any others? 
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Junior Tennis in New England, 


particularly southern New England, prom- 
ises nearly every young tennis player 
whether boy or girl today a chance for 
coaching, plenty of tournament play, of- 
ficial recognition 

The United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion (U.S.L.T.A.), the New England Lawn 
Tennis (N.E.L.T.A.), Mrs. 
George Wightman and her activities at the 
Longwood Cricket Club in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., 


tain schools and colleges and tennis clubs 


Association 


the public park tennis groups, cer- 


are all part of a rather loosely interlocking 
system calculated to discover from time to 
time another young Budge or Sarah Pal- 
frey. For “Younger Boys” 15) and 


“Juniors” (under 18) as well as a few play- 


(under 


ers slightly older, there are the Junior Davis 
Cup Preparatory Squads and the Junior 
Davis Cup Squads, respectively. These are 
theoretical feeders to the Davis Cup Squad. 
Junior Wightman Cup Squads for girls are 
a development just beginning. 

That our younger players (especially the 
girls) are keeping New England on the 
tennis map is evidenced from the recently 
published national rankings based on the 
results of the Nationals at Culver (for boys) 
and at Philadelphia (for girls). 

In the National Junior Singles William 
Power (Worcester) is No. 9, Arthur 
Prochaska (Hartford), No. 26, and Robert 
Freedman (Springfield), No. 27. In the 
Madden 
(see photograph above) is No. 4; Dorothy 
Wightman, No. 8; Katharine Hubbell, No. 
13; Mercedes Madden, No. 16. (All of 
these girls are from Boston or vicinity.) In 
the National Girls’ Dorothy } 
Wightman and Helen Bernhard are ranked 
No. “Cissy” Madden and Patricia 
Canning are No. 3, Katharine Hubbell 
and Fredericka Bancroft are No. 5, Mer- 
cedes Madden and Jane Wagner are No. 6. 


National Girls’ Singles, “Cissy” 


Doubles, 
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Shexvs Apams was the only 
ladder builder and cabinetmaker in the 
county; and in spite of mail-order cata- 
logues and their offers of ladders and 
furniture at cheap prices, his business 
hadn’t shrunk so you could notice it. 
Whenever a farmer wanted a ladder that 
would last him for a good while and not 
fall to pieces even if he left it out in the 
snow all winter, he drove into town to 
Steve. And he had plenty of repairing to 
do, not counting the regular work for 
Mrs. Hunt at the antique shop. Steve 
figured he was pretty lucky. Look at 
those poor duffers up at the other end of 
the town, laid off half the summer be- 
cause the woolen mills didn’t have 
enough work. He’d never hankered to 
fool around mill machinery» anyway. 
What he liked was wood, the smell of it, 
the grain of it, the things he could do 
with it. 

He came out from supper, looked into 
the door of his shop where the lumber 
sprawled in the dusk, and lit his pipe. 
He called back into the kitchen, 
**Nance! Goin’ down to Cal’s. You be 
along in a while?” 

Nance came to the screen. “I dunno 
as I feel like beer on top of supper.” 
She pushed a strand of white hair from 
her forehead with a plump arm. “I 
shouldn’t think you would neither.” 

“It’s a hot night,” Steve said mildly, 
“an’ there ain’t nothin’ like beer for 
quenchin’ a thirst.” 

**So I heard tell.” 

“Well, come on down if you feel like 
Fg 
“T’ll probably have to come down an’ 
steer you home,” she said with only a 
hint of tartness. 

Steven walked slowly down toward 
the main street, savouring his pipe. It 
was a soft evening with just enough of 
the night-coolness coming in the air to 
make the fields smell of the cut hay and 
to lift low mist from Yellow Breeches 
Creek. He crossed the Creek bridge, 
passed the library and the feed store, and 
turned up the sidewalk toward Cal’s. 
The same white-painted wooden build- 
ing that housed Cal’s, held the Monu- 
ment Store, too. Entering Cal’s, you had 
a good look into the Monument Store’s 
wide dust-stained window filled with 
flying angels or angels on tiptoe or sober 
granite slabs carved with lambs. And 
there was a fly-specked printed sign ad- 
vertising the Methodist ladies’ chicken- 
pie supper and bearing some free advice 
in big letters: SAINTS ARE SINNERS 
WHO KEEP ON TRYING. 

Steve pushed open the screen door of 
Cal’s. Four men were sitting on the 
stools by the low counter at the end of 
the restaurant, but at one of the marble- 
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topped tables along the dingy tan walls 
was Mike Cassidy, an empty beer mug 
in front of him. 

*“Have a chair, Steve.” 

**Evenin’, Mike. Don’t care if I do. 
Want another one?” 

**Yeah.” 

Steven held up two fingers to Cal who 
nodded and went into the kitchen. He 
came out at once with two foaming 
mugs and brought them to the table. 

Steve put down two dimes. “This 
one’s on me, Mike.” 

*“Much obliged.” 


The 
LADDER 


BUILDER 


By Frances Frost 


“Hot day today, wa’n’t it?” Cal 
asked pleasantly. 

*““Hot’s Tophet. Looks like it might 
rain, though. New moon’s got a ring 
around it.” Steve drank deeply of the 
beer, sighed and wiped his mouth on the 
back of his hand. “Ain’t nothin’ like 
beer, Mike.” 

“Sure,” Mike said. ‘When the moon 
gits a ring around him, he splashes all 
over everybody. The full moon last 
month, he was certainly full of water.” 

“Yup.” Steve felt good. He got up and 
put a nickel in the music box that played 
records; the red light flashed on and the 
machinery behind the thick glass pushed 
a record out onto the disc. A male voice 
crooned, “I can’t give you anything 
but love, baby,’ and Steve ordered 
two more beers. 

Slim Beale, the plumber, turned on 
his stool at the counter and gave the 
music box a dirty look. ‘“‘That thing 
gives me the gripes.” 

Steve wanted to laugh; he’d never 
liked Beale anyway — crooked as a 
ram’s horn. “You have to take what 
you git,” he said to Mike. Beale had a 
wife and a raft of kids, but he was al- 
ways chasing after women. Steve figured 
it wasn’t any of his business, but he’d 
hated Beale since they were kids in 
school and Slim had killed the teacher’s 
pet cat. The cat wasn’t much to look 





at, but it wasn’t hurting anybody and 
Slim just murdered it to get even with 
the teacher for keeping him after school. 

The room was filling up and Cal 
switched on the ceiling lights. A batch 
of young people from the summer 
theatre outside of town came in. They 
were gay and noisy and pulled two 
tables together so they could all sit 
around it. Steve and Mike leaned back 
against the wall, smoking and drinking 
beer, watching the youngsters raising 
hob. 

Mike caught Steve’s eye. “Kind of 
nice, ain’t they?” 

Steve grunted. ““They’ve had more’n 
beer to drink already.” He was reaching 
a point of mellowness where he’d have 
liked a stiff swallow to help the feeling 
along. 

“Looks that 
Mike said. 

A young man in white flannels came 
down and put a nickel in the music box. 
The music this time was soft and 
dreamy. A wave of nostalgia swept over 
Steve. He leaned across the table toward 
Mike. ‘‘You know what?” 

Mike looked startled. “No, what?” 

*“Me an’ Nance — we been married 
forty years, come September.” 

“Don’t tell,” Mike said. 

“Yup. We was both twenty — ’mem- 
ber? All of us was.” 

**Was what?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Oh. Sure.” Mike ordered some 
more beer. His small blue eyes looked 
watery with some submerged emotion. 
“Well, I ain’t had such a bad time, 
even if Sary, she up an’ died on me. I 
git along just as well without a woman 
to pester me.” 

“Sixty, by cod!” Steve said violently, 
banging his fist on the table. “‘We oughta 
know better!” 

“Better ’n what?” 

Steve stared at Mike a minute and 
shook his head. ““Damned if I know. I 
forgot what I was goin’ to say.” 

They leaned back against the wall 
again. Those young people up there 
were certainly getting kind of drunk. 
They were laughing and talking a lot, 
and one tall girl stood up and began to 
count the squares on the linoleum floor. 
She had a cigarette in a long holder in 
her mouth, and she was counting 
squares as if her life depended on it. 
One of the boys persuaded her to sit 
down again, but she kept arguing with 
him that where the linoleum was cut to 
fit this room, for all of the squares that 
were cut in two there were mating 
squares somewhere in the world and 
the linoleum would never be happy 
until it found the squares that it was 


way from the road,” 














supposed to go with. Steve tried to 
figure out what she meant, but the 
problem was too much for him. She 
probably didn’t know what she was 
talking about, herself. Too much beer. 

Then Nance came in, patting her 
hair, and looking for him. He got up, 
keeping himself from swaying by a 
tremendous effort of will. Mike tried 
to get up, too, but couldn’t make it. 


“Set an’ have a beer,” he said 
politely. 
“Don't mind if I do,’ Nance said. 


‘**How’s business, Mr. Cassidy?” 

“Fine, fine,’ Mike said. “Sold a lot 
of chicken feed. How’s your chickens?” 

“Layin’ pretty good, considerin’. 
They’re bound to stop soon, though.” 
Her eyes flicked over the room. 

Steve wondered how many beers he’d 
had; he’d lost track and he hoped 
Nance wouldn’t ask him. He felt light 
as air, but happily sober — that meant 
he was drunker than a hoot owl. He 
smiled at Nance. 

She sipped her beer delicately, look- 
ing at the young people with frank 
curiosity. Somebody started the music 
box again. Steve jumped as Turkey in the 
Straw crashed upon him. First thing he 
knew, he was doing a breakdown in the 
middle of the floor by the counter, and 
folks were clapping, and Cal was grin- 
ning, and Nance sat with her face 
crimson. He couldn’t stop till the music 
stopped. Then he was aghast. He’d 
never done such a thing in his life, 
making a show of himself in public. 

Cal was still grinning. “‘Good dance, 
Steve, only it ain’t allowed in here.” 

“I know it,” Steve said, sweating 
with exertion and shame. 

Nance was hurrying toward the door. 
He cast a parting look at Mike and 
hustled after her. He didn’t catch up 
with her till she turned the corner. 

“Nance!” 

She didn’t answer. 

*T didn’t know I was goin’ to dance,” 
he said. ““Nance!” 

*“Disgracin’ yourself an’ me!” 

He looked down at her as she marched 
along stiff as a ramrod. Slyly he put his 
arm around her tense back. She tried to 
switch away, but he kept it there. They 
crossed the bridge over Yellow Breeches 
Creek, and glancing ahead toward his 
house, he saw she’d left the light burning 
in the sitting room. Slowly her shoulders 
relaxed against his arm. 

“You old fool, you,” she said. 





NICE, EASY 
SUMMER JOB 


By JANE GILBERT 


B. ING a working woman, I 
get in touch with many people. Some 
of them are decidedly queer, but I 
have one sure test for gentlefolk — they 
always know how to treat servants. 

This last summer I was recom- 
mended by a friend for one of those 
nice, easy summer jobs you've heard 
about. It was with a family, supposed 
to be very rich and coming from the 
South, where it was said four or more 
servants were customary. Their name 
was Reimarus. I took the job, expect- 
ing, of course, to have a very pleasant 
summer. But things turned out a bit 
different. 

Mr. Reimarus was good to look at 
and jolly. Everything was “okay” with 
him and “of course.”” Mrs. was more 
plain and wore a habitual expression 
of annoyance. Then there was Smith 
Reimarus — he was a bundle of nerves 
working overtime in the skin of a small 
boy; and Nurse Hilda, who wasn't 
much larger than the big fat baby she 
had to lug up and down stairs. 

Hilda had her own work — the baby 
twenty-four hours a day, both children 
to dress and keep track of, trunks to 
unpack, the whole family’s shoes to 
polish and keep clean, the children’s 
woolen things to wash and countless 
other jobs. She had no day off and 
looked like the Pittsford Sanatorium. 

The family was in the habit of finish- 
ing dinner about nine, and you ought 
to have seen the kitchen! With little 
shelf room about the sink, the floor was 
the only other place to stack used 
dishes. Imagine it, if you can, and Mr. 
Reimarus coming in two or three times, 
“Mrs. Gilbert, will you please get me 
a glass of beer?’ Well, being a tem- 
perance woman and living by myself 
in a New England village, I had never 
been introduced to the stuff. To get a 
glass for him I had to cross the kitchen 
and dining room to a closet, return, 
fill the glass and cross the kitchen again 
to hand it to him. Which fizzled worse, 
the beer or my mind, I should hate to 
say. 

Usually I would get the dishes done 
around quarter past eleven and then I 
would climb to the attic to my bed that 
pitched in from all angles. The tem- 


perature often would hang around 
ninety in that room, and I'd usually 
get to sleep when the town clock was 
striking two or three. I was up again 
at five. 

Breakfast was no easier. First, there 
was the one for Hilda and me; then 
trays for each of the others as they ap- 
peared, not any two trays alike, of 
course. Dish washing followed, and 
sweeping, until our lunch at eleven 
thirty. The family had theirs at twelve 
thirty. Then how we hustled to shell 
peas, cream potatoes and make cream 
of asparagus soup, all with little to do 
with, and to have it ready by seven! In 
the meantime, of course, there was sup- 
per to get for the children. That came 
at five thirty. 

In the midst of cleaning the sink 
boards and floor or the dishes and 
washing them, there were calls for 
water and beer from both the Mr. and 
Mrs. Really, it seemed to me that there 
was only one thing the Lord shielded 
me from — the frog’s legs. When they 
arrived from New York done up in 
green vegetables and things, they were 
spoiled. And was I glad! I had never 
seen them before except as they turned 
from me in some pond, poor things. 

You can imagine that neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. knew anything about order- 
ing. At first, they ordered fourteen 
quarts of milk a day for a family of six, 
and one day they went to Concord and 
brought back a whole grocery store. 
Lettuce, celery, radishes and things 
were piled sky-high on top of beer, ale 
and other such bottles in the ice box 
—a whole shed of ice couldn't have 
kept the contents of that big old- 
fashioned box cool. But that was not 
all by any means. There was another 
box partly filled with cracked ice and 
clams! Mrs. R. said they were to be 
served on the half-shell. Certainly they 
wouldn't be served on the whole shell, 
I thought, but I didn’t say anything. 
All I did was try to open them. I had 
a terrible time, what with Mrs. R. com 
ing to inspect my work and exclaiming, 
“Oh, dear, Arthur should be here. He 
knows how to open them. Take them 
over to the store to be finished. They'll 
know enough to do it right. Get me 
half a lemon. .” I did, and she ate 
the ones I had spoiled, then and there. 
The store people opened the rest with 
a screw-driver and hammer! 

Well, it went on like this for some 
little time and then the Reimaruses 
brought home two rugged women to 
relieve me. Home looked good to me 
that night, but the women left the next 


day. They were homesick, they said. 
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‘Sleigh in the Snow.’’ Oil, by Thomas Birch. Painted in 1841. 
Anonymous loan 
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“Friendly Neighbors.’’ Oil, by Alfred Cornelius Howland, 1838-1909. 
Lent by Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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(Left to right) ‘‘Kiss Me Quick.’’ Currier and Ives Print. Lent by Charles E. Cotting. ‘‘Learning to Slide.’’ Oil, by Richard M. Staigé, 
1817-1881. Lent by New York Public Library, Stuart Collection. ‘‘Innocent Revenge.’’ Inscribed: Innocent Revenge, drawn and painted 
by Caroline S. Delano, Windsor Female Academy. Dates unknown. Lent by Arthur A. Shurcliff 


New ENGLAND LiFE—A Century and a Half of 


WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ART 


‘‘New England Country School.’’ Oil, by Winslow Homer, 1836-1910. 
Painted in 1879. Lent by Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover 


‘“‘Autumn in New England, Cider Making.’’ Currier and Ives Print. 
From a painting by G. H. Durrie, 1886. Lent by Mr. George C. Beals 
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““A School of Sperm Whale.’’ Engraved and published by John Hill 
(1770-1850) after a painting by Thomas Birch (1779-1851). Colored 
aquatint, about 1840. Lent by Mr. Valentine Hollingsworth 


“‘Cape Cod Sunday.”’ Oil, by Charles Henry Turner, about 1886. Lent 
by Alton B. Jackson 


W.P.A. 


(Left to right) ‘‘The Navigator.’’ 1830-1870. Sign for shop of nautical instrument maker, by Ingrid Selmer-Larsen. Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society, New Bedford, Mass. ‘‘A Stunner.’’ A print by David Claypoole Johnson, about 1848. Am. Antiq. Soc., Worcester, Mass. 
“‘Checkers up at the Farm.’’ By John Rogers, 1829-1904. Plaster cast. Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston 


Yankee Art—MAY 15TH to SEPTEMBER 1ST 
MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘‘Chebacco Boat.’’ Oil, by Fitz Hugh Lane, 1804-1865. Lent by Pierre- 
pont E. Johnson. Painted off the coast of Maine 
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‘Corn Husking Bee.’’ Oil, by Eastman Johnson, 1824-1906. Painted ae Th 
1876. Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago 
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# NEW ENGLANDS GARDENS WELCOME YOU 


N.B. As Mrs. Keyes pointed out in our last issue, there are more gardens than just those in the soil. We have gardens of the mind, 
in our factories, in our homes, in our daily lives which give out as much beauty and more even than those of the soil. These ma ps, 
then (see June and May issues), include hints of other beauty spots in New England besides those bounded by four walls. Yes, 


YANKEE advertisers are human beings, too . 
vour trips and tours and purchases 100% worth while 
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. «Just the same as you and I. . . human beings in the business, if you will, of making 
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YANKEE readers are in the midst of summer vacation plans now and the time is only too short. The Leisure Depart- 
ment this month and during the next few months also will be given over to the vacation—and the leisure-minded 


SQUARE DANCES 


By RaA.Lpu Pace 


Every Tuesday at the Oxbow, Hurricane 
Road, Keene, N. H.; every Wednesday at the 
Stoddard, N. H., Town Hall, Shrewsbury, 
Vt., Gill, Mass.; every Thursday at the Es- 
kimo, Dublin, N. H., Manchester, Vt.; 
every Friday at the Grange Hall, Greenfield, 
Mass., Vernon, Vt., Lake Hortonia, Vt., 
Middleton Springs, Vt., Storrowtown, Mass.; 
every Saturday at Nelson, N. H., Town Hall, 
South Stoddard, N. H., Ptuney, Vt., West- 
minster, Vt. 

The old saying goes: “‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” Last fall’s hurricane 
gave us a brand new country dance — The 
Timber Salvage Reel. Here is how it goes: 

Six or eight couples in a set. 

Before the dance starts, the first, third, 
and every other couple cross over. Those 
who crossed over then: 


Dos a dos with the one below, 

Dos a dos with your partner, 

Balance and swing partner, 

Down the center and back, cast off, 

Cross right hands with opposite couple, four 
hands once around, 

Cross left hands back to place. 

Repeat changes until you are all dizzy. 

The one change that may be confusing is 
that cross-right-hands-around business. The 
first gent joins right hands with the second 
gent, who, of course, is in the opposite line. 
Ladies also cross right hands. Then you go 
four hands around. Turn around; all cross 
left hands and circle back to place. 

Here is how it all started. The Cheshire 
County Farm Bureau was having a square 
dance party in Keene, last winter. We were 
going to prompt so got into Keene about six 
o’clock, bought an evening paper and went 
out for a sandwich and some coffee. Imagine 
how we felt when we saw in big black head- 
lines: “Ralph Page will introduce Timber 
Salvage Reel at Farm Bureau Dance.” Mind 
you, now, that was positively the first we had 
heard of such a thing. Someone in the office 
must have had a brain storm when that idea 
was born. 

Ever try to make up a new dance? Try it. 
You'll learn what it means to be caught be- 
hind the eight ball. Four cups of coffee and a 
nickel cigar helped me. You can use your 
own recipe. 


There was a big crowd there and right 
after intermission we tried the new dance. 
Guess everybody in the hall got on the floor 
to try it. They did it real well, too. When 
they “dozy doed” it resembled trees swaying 
in the wind. And when they crossed right 
hands around and left hands back, it was 
just the way we all felt while waiting for 
Uncle Sam to make up his mind what he was 
going to do about salvaging our down 
timber. 

Thanks for the letters, friends. Hold tight, 
and you'll get an answer. In last month’s 
column someone made a mistake. We think 
that next winter will find the Polka twice as 
popular as Strauss waltzes have been lately. 

On July 27 they’re going to have another 
Song and Dance Festival at Storrs, Conn. 
Singing under direction of G. Loring Bur- 
well starts at 7:30 with three thousand voices 
taking up old popular favorites. At 9:00 the 
square dances, 1,500 people under flood 
lights, prompted by five different callers: 
Roland Benson, Harold Gates, Skit Simp- 
son, Jim Rhodes, and Bud Smith. You can 
dance there, too, if you sign up early enough. 


AUCTIONS 


CONNECTICUT 

Canton, every Saturday, 10:30 a.m. Her- 
bert L. Welch at Mrs. Kreisler’s. Rain or 
shine. General antiques: glass, china, an- 
tique and used furniture, books, pictures, 
stamps, coins. 

Manchester, every day except Saturday, 
until about July 4th or 5th, at 2:00 p.m., con- 
tinuing on Charter Oak Street the annual 
strawberry auction of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Producers’ Marketing Association, Inc. 
Robert M. Reid & Sons, auctioneers. 

Meriden, June 24th, 10:00 a.m. George A. 
Clark at the H. T. Smith Express Co. ware- 
house, Camp and State Streets. Five lots of 
furniture and furnishings claimed for stor- 
age, including: some antiques, mahogany 
library table, walnut dining room set priced 
at $1,000 new — “everything from spoons 
to pianos.” Indoors, rain or shine. 

New Haven, every day except Saturday, 
until about July 4th or 5th, at 5:00 p.m., con- 
tinuing on South Orange Street the annual 
strawberry auction of the New Haven Farm- 
ers’ Coéperative Auction Association, Inc, 
Robert M. Reid & Sons, auctioneers. 





Willimantic, every Tuesday, 11:00 a.m. 
Robert M. Reid & Sons at corner of Brook 
and Chapman Streets. Wholesale auction of 
eggs and poultry for the Willimantic Poul- 
try Association. 


MAINE 


Portland, July 12th, 10:00 a.m. Clifford L. 
Swan Co., Inc., at Riverton Bridge. An- 
tiques, including old glass, china and furni- 
ture. Indoors, rain or shine. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brighton, every Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. 
Earl B. Thompson at Stock Yard. Under 
cover, rain or shine. General purpose horses. 

Lawrence, every Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 
Felix J. Cormier at 190 Broadway. Indoors, 
rain or shine. Furniture of all descriptions, 
with emphasis more on antiques. Glassware, 
storage goods such as linen, bed clothing, 
silverware and bric-a-brac. 

Lowell, every Thursday, 10:00 a.m. Earl 
B. Thompson on Cushing Street. Under 
cover, rain or shine. Horses of all kinds. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Contoocook Village, July 29th, 10:00 
A.M. Silas A. Rowe at the Village, on Route 
103. A miscellaneous accumulation of per- 
sonal property. Rain or shine. 

Hopkinton, July 8th, 10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe, 1% miles off Route 9; turn at Dus- 
ton’s Golf Course. Real and personal prop- 
erty from estate of the late Nellie Pierce, in- 
cluding antiques. Rain or shine. 

Hopkinton, July 26th, 10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe at same location as above. Personal 
property from the estate of the late Cora 
Tucker. Rain or shine. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls, every Saturday, 12:00 noon. 
Earl B. Thompson at R. L. Brooks Sales 
Stable. Indoors, rain or shine. Horses and 
cows. 

Montpelier, July 19th—20th, 10:00 a.m., 
each day. D. A. Perry at the Flint Estate. 
For said estate: antique furniture including 
Ethan Allen bed, chairs, tables, stands, 
dishes of all kinds, glass, chests, etc. “*Prac- 
tically all 100%.” Rain or shine. 

White River Junction, July 5th-6th-7th, 
10:00 a.m., each day. James A, Hall, auc- 
tioneering the E. J. Johnson Estate collection 
of general antiques. Under tent. 
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@ A CORDIAL INVITATION TO 
YOU ... to come and enjoy your : 
summer holidays in the KENNE- 
BEC LAKES REGION. 


@Spend your vacation in an unspoiled vaca- 
tionland — miles away from crowds, confusion 
and sweltering streets. 


®@ Thrill to the sport of excellent fishing in the 
many lakes of the Kennebec Region . . . Trout, 
salmon togue, small mouthed bass and tempting 


pan-fish inhabit these waters, awaiting only your 
a land of enchantment, luring hundreds of lure to flash into action. 


happy families to this vacationland year after 


@ The favored land of the Abnakis 
— where romance is rooted in In- 
dian lore and Colonial tradition .. . 


@ You will find excellent hotels, fine 







ear. 

y tourist homes, secluded camps, good golf 
@ Easily accessible by modern trains, auto- courses, fine retail stores in regional 
mobile and airplane. towns. 











Kennebec Lakes Association 
Information Bureau, Winthrop, Maine 


Please send me your booklet about the Kennebec Lakes 
Region. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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JACKSON'S 
| CAMPS 


A "Vacation 
HW 








Days 
You'll 
Never 
Forget” 


Lake Cobbosseecontee 
Winthrop, Maine 
@ Clean, comfortable camps 
@ Splendid bass fishing from July to September 
@ Tennis, golf, boating, canoeing, bathing 
@ Good old fashioned Maine food 


For further information write 


JACKSON'S CAMPS 


A. C. Jackson, Proprietor 


Winthrop, Maine 





Your Choice 





JNJOY every vacation v 
pleasure in Maine’s most Golf 
delightful vacation resort T. . 
three beautiful sites — Pine- enmis 
wood on the Hill — Lakefield Ri li 
on the Knoll — Pinehaven on ue ing 
the Shore; all overlooking “— ° 
Lake Anasagunticook in the Swimming 
heart of the Oxford Hills. C - 
Jarvoetn 
Individual log cabins nestled 8 
among the fragrant Maine shez 
pines; electric lights; modern Hiking 
conveniences; central dining "2 Y 
go 
halls; delicious meals. New Fishing 
9 hole golf course; excellent * 
sand beaches. Outlying Dancing 
camps on Rapid River and B Pi * 
Pond. Canoe trips. Informal- tcnics 
ity and carefree goodfellow- . » 
shipreign supreme. 1 rips 


Restricted Clientele — Moderate Rates 


Big Free IMiustrated Catalog 
Tells All— Write for It 


Pinewood Camps 


CANTON MAINE 
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KEY TO GARDEN MAP 


Epitor’s Note. — July is the third of YANKEE’s 
garden maps reproduced for you here and in en- 
larged size at our World's Fair Booth in the Hortus 
Building. Places farthest away from the Fair are listed 
first. Besides mention of garden spots we also give you 
much additional information — historical houses, cele- 
brations, interesting shops, societies, places to stay, 
places to eat. They’re all part and parcel of what we 
hope will be your most enjoyable July here ever. 


MAINE 


Augusta: No formalities necessary to get you in to 
see Everett Greaton and Earl Doucette at the State 
House ... or into the Department of Agriculture, 
either. Ask to see just what a real Maine spud, blue- 
berry, and lobster look like anyway. Register at the 
Augusta House . . . then take in Blaine Mansion and 
give the rest of your summer over to Mr. Mansur, down 
on Main Street. Relax at Island Park Inn. 

Fort Kent: See Mr. Garceau at the C. of C. for de- 
tails on the Arcadialand and 100th Anniversary cele- 
bration. 

Eagle Lake: Mrs. Michaud’s camps are just as good 
as they look in the picture. 

Square Lake: Level off and square away for Yerxa’s 
and Fraser’s here. Boy, you got some fun at the end of 
that trail! 

Presque Isle: Headquarters Aroostook Develop- 
ment Commission, where Charles Stone hangs his hat. 
Get Henry Ruark to tell you about Maine's only north- 
ern park. 

Calais: Rockbound coast, where sardines are sardines. 
You buy "em here in lots of five million. 

Eastport: Special Capea | from here reveals that 
this easternmost city in the U. S. is tops for hunting and 
fishing . . . and that any of Ye or six garden clubs 
will take you =. tow. Widely publicized Quoddy is 
here... sez . Emery. 

Bar Harbor: suly 19-20 — Garden Club days. 

Brewer: If it’s axes you're looking for, Brewer can 
furnish "em. Try Peavey Co. 

Bangor: After you've arranged for your room at the 
Bangor House, stroll over and take in the college at 
Orono; Wood & Bishop's Franklin Stove factory; and 
watch ‘em make canoes at Old Town. 

Dexter: Many attractive gardens here . . 
of Garden Club. 

Harborside: Near Castine Satisfy that urge for 
a cruise on Maine's waters by looking up Baycrest. 

Camden: Write Mrs. R. S. Foxwell at C. of C. for 
information. June 27-28 is when the N. E, Federation 
meets here. Fine outdoor amphitheatre seating 3000 — 
gift of Edward Bok; boat races e very week, lovely park 
picnic grounds on shore of Bay, just outside town. July 
19 —- Garden Club Day. 

Rockland: Probably good starting place for that 
tuna-fishing expedition . . . or shore dinner. Get to 
Vinal Haven on the ferry, or bust. Look up Curator 
Lermond at the Knox Arboretum. 

Friendship: Mayflower Inn here is right or the sea. 
This is where the original Friendship sloops were made. 
C. Henry Mason is the ideal host. 

Boothbay: July 14-15 — Regional Garden Club 
days. 

Lakewood: Summer theatre one of the best. July 13 
this year is the date set for Welton P. Farrow’s second 
Maine Twin Party . 300 came last year. 

Rangeley: Mountains, lakes, attractive camps, 
gardens, true blue Maine, Badger’s Dodge Pond Camps 
especially good. See Mr. Wentworth. 

Belgrade Lakes: Ditto plus Camp Abena, and easily 
reached from Waterville . . . which is also true of 
Lakewood . . . sostay at Elmwood Hotel while you do 
your tripping. 

Skowhegan: Fine boats and canoes made here — 
interesting factory. Garden Club day — Bloomfield 
Club July 25. 

Canton: Pinewood Camps, real Yankee hospitality 
— as is also true of Gre en Acres Inn, 

Winthrop: Here's your Mecca of the Kennebec 
Lakes Region . . . unsurpassed Maine Lake country. 
That fellow Mansur we told you about in Augusta no 
doubt mentioned this region to you. Well, not far from 
here at Readfield is the camp run by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Chase which has just about everything you'd ever 
want. Mrs. Chase brought up ye editor, so don’t men- 
tion his name. Then there's Jackson's Camps, on Lake 
Cobbosseecontee . . . splendid fishing with registere d 
guide Jackson. And, the Maranacook Hotel on Campers’ 
Point, Lake Maranacook for water sports, free orchestra, 
and fleet of over 60 rowboats and canoes. 

Lewiston-Auburn: See Bates College and take in 
Camp Nagarda at Lisbon, which isn’t too far away. In 
Auburn is where they make that unusual Payne Incense. 
Eat at Howard Johnson's in Naples on way West. 

Raymond: Near Naples. Look up Camp Conesca. 

In Auburn look up Ray Mills at the Chamber of 
Commerce building. He represents YANKEE in Maine. 
For Gardens Mills will take you to the right party. 

Oxford: The Farm here — a cozy vacation haven. 

Brunswick: Look up R. P. T. Coffin, YANKEE po- 
etry editor, John Gould, of Brunswick Record, and Mrs. 
Jonathan DeCoven Berry. You won't know Maine un- 
til you have. See Mrs. Berry's garden. Be sure to visit 
Baxter Bros. here — canners. On July 2, take in the mili- 
tary parade here and choral concert organized by 
Professor Tillotson. July 3 has Selectman Edwards’ 
street parade as an attraction, with historical floats, 
band concert and D.A.R. dedication. Evening given to 
poetry . Ala R. P. T. Coffin. July 4 gets the Maine 
State ae Engine muster with a parade of first- and 
second-class hand tubs in the morning. Fi works in the 
evening. Some program. Well, it should be, it's the town's 
200th. 


. inquire 








Orr’s Island: Just down the pike aways, and you'll 
— across Mrs. Knorr’s seashore camp for girls — T 

ge. 

“Freeport: L. L. Bean makes a betier line of outdoor 
equipment and clothing than you'll find elsewhere. 
Visit Desert of Maine. 

Yarmouth: Mr. Rowe of the Historical Society 
knows most about Maine history. Get your leads from 
him on the best historic houses and landmarks. 

Portland: First off, look up Harrie M. Coe at the 
beautiful Maine Information Bureau just across the 
bridge. Give him our regards. See Longfellow’'s statue, 
A. J. Huston’s Bookshop, the Portland Headlight. Eat 
at Howard Johnson's. Visit Crossroads Gardens near 
here at South Windham... three acres of glads, 
shrubs, rock gardens . . . 194-year- -old house. Also in 
Portland get in touch with Mrs. Harrie Coe at 3 St. 
John Street, because she’s president of the Maine Feder- 
ation of Garden Clubs and can give you your garden 
information straight. There's an interesting garden at 
the Longfellow House, and Mrs. Walter Tobie on 
Sawyer Road, Cape Elizabeth, has a lovely rock and 
iris garden which she'd like to have you visit. Take in 
the Flower Show there June 30-July 1. Osewantha 
Garden Club meets July 21. 

South Berwick: Gladys Hasty Carro!l’s own home 
town acting troupe. Watch actors act about themselves. 
Dates this year: July 26-29, each afternoon, at 3. Farm 
supper each evening in the village church, followed by 
country dancing in the hall. 

Ocean Park: June 26-30 will bring together rural 
church workers from all over New England for the 13th 
Annual Conference of the New England Town & Coun- 
try Church Commission . . . a valuable and interesting 
group accomplishing a valuable and interesting work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord: Make Don Tuttle give you a free copy et 
the new Forest Recreation map. Visit with Andrew 
Felker in the State House, the Arts & Crafts Society, 
and the Herb Station at Pembroke. N. H. Federa- 
tion Garden Club Show, Phenix Hall, August 23. 

Berlin: Real north country. Mrs. Marlboro Packard 
will tip you off on gardens. Also try Mrs. John Anderson. 
Drive to Colebrook is good. 

Shelburne: Philbrook Farm is where you'll want to 
go when you write your next book, an ideal vacation 
spot. You'll find all the White Mountain data there, 
attractive planting, etc. 

Pinkham Notch: At Joe Dodge's camp they'll tell 
you how to get to the alpine gardens on Mt. Washington. 
Better bring your own tramway along, though... 
it’s quite a walk. 

Whitefield: Colonel Dodge and his mother run the 
Mountainview House here . . . one of the finest in the 
land, 

Bretton Woods: Golf with Lawson Little . . . swim 
in the pool, dance, eat and be merry at the Bretton 
Woods Hotel. 

Crawford Notch: Be Colonel Barron's guest here 
and have a taste of real New Hampshire life. Take a ride 
up Mt. Washington on the Cog Railway, and take a 
look at the new —- up top. Golf and swim. State 
tennis champ. July 1 Juniors, July 10. 

Bartlett: Inn itetens he re is in a “taxless 
Ask Mrs, Morey for the answer. 

Intervale: One of the loveliest views of Mt. Washing- 
ton is that in the early morning from Francis Head's 
Headlands Hotel here. 

Franconia: Home of the Tramway... first in 
North America. Also, would be worth your while to see 
Mr. Bodwell at the Flume Reservation and learn what 
this reservation has to offer in the way of interesting 
trips, etc. . . . and sanctuaries. Lost River, we under- 
stand, is tops. McKenzie’s a nice place. Good garden 
ond charming surroundings at Peckett’s on Sugar 

ill. 

Waterville Valley: The Inn there is surrounded by 
mountain and wildlife, and the Mad River has in it 
some truly native brook trout. Golf, tennis, good eats. 
Back to nature with all the comforts of home. Good 
wild flower sanctuary. 

Plymouth: Natural caves nearby within easy drive 
from swanky Pemigewassett Hotel. Bring your own 
electric lights to find your way out of the bar, that is to 
say — it’s dim light but far from dull. Ed Maynard, 
down on Main Street, knows a joke or two, Visit Holder- 
ness School near here and attractive Squam Lake. Fish, 
golf and be merry. 

New Hampton: Interesting state fish hatchery here, 
and be sure to visit New Hampton School. 

Wolfeboro: America’s omy Summer Resort, and 
pulse of Lakes Region life. » Harold Hart after you 
have bought gas at his filling station. Try the all-day 
steamboat trip on Lake Winnipisaukee (all right, you 
spell it). 

Laconia: The trading center of the Lakes Region 
offers a variety of shops and entertainment. Eat at 
Howard Johnson's. See Shaker colony on Loudon Road. 
Mrs. Edwin Remick in nearby Tamworth knows about 
the gardens. Junior golf champ. July 31. 

Tilton: By way of variety here, stop and see Everett 
A, Gile for real tasty pork products. 

Orford: Unusual colonial restorations here and very 
swell common, Just across the river is the Lake Morey 
Inn at Fairlee. Plenty of YANKEE readers liked this 
place last year. 

Plainfield: Mrs. Ellen Shipman has kindly con- 
sented to show her garden to YANKEE subscribers, and 
asks they telephone before coming. 

Cornish: Visit the St. Gaudens Memorial ...a 
truly beautiful and interesting place in equally beautiful 
surroundings. Here is the home of Winston Churchill 

. of Maxfield Parrish. 

Hanover: Especially noteworthy Dartmouth Col- 
lege campus, and Hanover Inn makes a nice halfway 
stopping place no matter where you are going. Mrs. 
Ralph Burns holds the key to the garden situation. 


town, 


























Lebanon: Nice covered bridge near here, Churchill 
Museum, swell elm-shaded green. 
ew London: You are now in the heart of the Dart- 
mouth-Lake Sunapee Region, famed for many things, 
including Corbin Park — yep, you can see real wild 
buffalo here. Try Brocklebank Hotel here, and you'll 
probably still be there next Christmas unle: ss Country 
Houses, Inc., have sold you a home of your own. 
Newport: Birthplace of *‘Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
. center of Sunapee Lakes and Mountains Region — 
residence of Ex-Governor Cross of Connecticut and 
Governor Murphy of New Hampshire. Visit garden of 
Mrs. George Dorr. 

Croydon: Camp Intervale, run by the Dudleys. Ask 
them how they got the new piano. 

Sunapee: It’s a great vacation spot here, no matter 
what you are looking for. Beautiful estates, mountains 
surround the lake . swimming is excellent . . . and 
the fish are there. Indian Cave Lodge or Seven Hearths 
can give you all the answers. 

North Sutton: Ditto, but Follansbee Inn is your 
host. 

Charlestown: Elms and Main Street and houses here 
do things to you. 

Keene: Here is the widest Main Street in the world, 
and nearby is East Swanzey which is a must for you 
this year because in July they are putting on Denman 
Thompson's Old Homestead witha 100% local cast . . 
many of whom knew Denman pe rsonally. Also while 
here, get to see the Lane Bucket Company... you 
won't believe what's being done in buckets until you see 
for yourself . . . excellent gift items. See Mrs. LaFell 
Dickinson's fern garden in West Swanzey. 

Chesterfield: Short drive from Keene... has a 
nice protected Gorge which looks ideal for nature-loving 
picknickers. 

Winchester: One of liveliest towns of its size in the 
state. See Governor Murphy’s Community Playhouse 

. and visit Luman Nelson home if you'd be inter- 
ested in a collection of migratory birds. 

Jaffrey : From the Austerman’s comfortable Shattuck 
Inn, take a run over to the Yankee office in Dublin 
(we'll be all apologie s for its appearance, but probably 
can get you in if you'll bring a shoe horn), or just stay 
there and boat and eat and sleep and swim . . . which 
you can also do right well at the Ark . . . under Mrs. 
Bacon's tutelage. 

Peterborough: Terrace garden of Mrs. William 
Schofield, overlooking waterfall; first public library in 
U. S. Look up Edward Ellingwood, Monadnock Re- 
gion’s secretary; nice guy. Mrs. Stearns’ Peterboro 
Players an attraction here. MacDowell Colony closed 
for season on account hurricane damage. The town 
celebrates its 200th anniversary this year. 

Hancock: One of New England's nicest small towns. 
Visit with Mrs. Stearns . . . see picture of her garden 
at YANKEE Booth at World's Fair . . . and don’t miss 
the “Sanctuary,”’ a 1,000-acre tract belonging to 
Comtesse Alain dePierrefeu . . . laurel, azaleas, rhodo- 
dendron, mallard ducks, blue he: ron. 

Antrim: Look up E. D. Putnam; ask to see his 
famous colored flower slides and covered bridge collec 
tion. He'll no doubt tell you the Comtesse’s Sanctuary 
is in his town . . . which, as a matter of fact, it is. 
Order a sheaf of writing paper from his son while you're 
there. Mrs. Guy Tibbetts’ garden here unusual, and be 
sure to visit with Miss Mabel Turner in her garden, 
Fernglen. 

Wilton: Mrs. Rita Whiting, Yankee's local cor- 
respondent, can tell you all about everything here ex- 
cept square dancing. Try Mrs. William Abbott for local 
garden information. 

Nashua: Art exhibit daily, except Thursdays, at 
library. N. H. State Champ, July 13-15. Scotsas’ news 
stand sells YANKEE. Eat at Howz ue Johnson's. 

Derry: Garden Club . . . Mrs. Caroline White will 
show you ‘round. If she won't, Mrs. Harlan Cochran 
will. 

Manchester: Special midsummer regional art ex- 
hibit from Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, during 
July, August and September, at Currier Gallery. Get 
that snack at Howard Johnson's. 

Rye Beach: Look up Mr. Sawyer at Sawyer’s Tavern 
for information about local house sites, gardens, etc. 
In nearby Hampton Miss Adeline Marston has the local 
garden dope... and you can eat there, too . 
where? At Howard Johnson's, silly. After lunch go bac k 
and watch the Junior Tennis champs, July 6~—9, and the 
seniors July 13-16. 

Dover: Mrs. Mattie C. B. Perkins has a fine iris 
oy n here, but it may be late now for that. Try Mrs. 

Carl Parsons if there are others you want to see 
(Continued on page 25) 





The Camp of Character 
(Boys 8 to 18) 
Lake Cobbosseecontee Winthrop, Maine 
Season — June 24th to August 26th 
A program that is more than an outing — a leader- 
ship that is interested in boys—a rate that is 
attractive to Yankee thrift. 
For information write 
K. J. Smith, State VY. M. C. A., Waterville, Maine 








WHEN IN MAINE... 


Plan your trip so as to stop at the 
Elmwood Hotel in Waterville 


Clean, comfortable, modern accommodations. You'll 
enjoy our rustic cocktail lounge, the Pine Tree 
Tavern. Delicious meals, moderate rates. Booklet. 
Elmwood Hotel, 5 Main Street, Waterville, Maine, 
A. F. Gardiner, Mgr. 




















MRS. JOHN A. CHASE 





CHASE’S CAMPS 





on TORSEY LAKE 


in a setting of peaceful, fragrant 
woodland charm 


Ideal living and recreation in spacious, 
comfortably furnished cottages, with 
electricity, baths and fireplaces, Tg 
the shady shore and sandy beach. 
central dining room in which delicious 
Maine food is served. Outstanding 
black bass fishing. 


For complete information write 


. READFIELD, MAINE 











MARANACOOK 


ae 


GARAGES ~~-~~—_—_——___ 





rRAINS MET ~~——~——~——___~_—_-—_ 


and ANNEX 


HOTEL “Cottaces 


b> A Modern Hotel containing 35 
rooms, accommodating 75, also 
10 annex cottages accommodat- 
ing 100, with a beautiful central 
dining room seating 200, all pic- 
turesquely situated on shore 
front. Unexcelled table. Famous 
spring water. 








> Amusements: Dancing, Bow!l- 
ing, Pool, Boating, Canoeing, 
Fishing, Bathing, Springboards, 
Tennis, Croquet, Quoits. Golf, 
and Saddle Horses available. 


> Excellent black bass, white 
perch and pickerel fishing — 
trout In season. 


29TH SEASON 


For complete information write W. H. Soper, Mgr., Lake Maranacook, Maranacook, Maine 























Island Park Dancin ng ‘ 


AUGUSTA-WINTHROP HIGHWAY 


Dancing Every Wednesday 
and Saturday 


FENTON BROS. 

















ORCHESTRA 


Dancing 40 cents 


Ad mission to Island 
10 cents 











COZY — COMFORTABLE 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Enioy a MAINE vacation in one of our delightful vacation 
homes on the shores of beautiful Lake Thompson. Off the 
travelled highway, yet easily reached by excellent herd 
surfaced roads. All modern conveniences. Good bass 
salmon and togue fishing. Several Golf courses nearby 
Boating, swimming end all vacation pleasures. Moderate 
rates by week, month or season 
FREE BOOKLET 


THE CAPE 


On Lake Thompson 
A. E. BEAN & SON, BOX A 





OXFORD, ME. 


























If you like simplicity and comfort a location 
overlooking Lake Anasagunticook modern 
accommodations in cabin or lodge the best of 
food, vegetables from our 400-acre farm Golf, 
Tennis, Saddle Horses, Bathing, Boating, Fishing 

a restricted clientele rates from $26.25 
American Plan then 

you'll enjoy a vacation at 


Green Acres 


CANTON MAINE 


For FREE BOOKLET write 
C. E. Potann, Proprietor 


i Friendly Place for Nice People 
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““Wal, I ain’t much of a truant officer, ’f I can’t find Jimmy 


” 


“‘Gorry, I shouldn’t ha’ played hooky again taday, but a 
guy can’t be a sissy allatime’”’ Smith ’gain this year 


FISHING—down Kennebec way— 











Dy Sag tO 





























“Sorry, Ned, can’t make it this afternoon. Yeh! Wife’s gone 


“I do feel a little guilty, Mag, leaving Henry home with 
fishin’ — hafta mind the brat”’ 


junior when he should be playing golf’’ 
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“I should’ve gone to church with Myra t’day, I guess. These “No, I ain’t really in mournin’, Nelly. Jest a fisherman’s 
bug’s fierce”’ Widder”’ 


- by ANDY ALLEN 





























“Yes, sir . . . now if you fellows’d use this kind of “ The only fish that I can stand is CAVIAR, so I've promised 
ay...” to give Freddie’s catch to the Joneses and the Cabotts”’ 

















The House 


Banoor, Mauve 
Where good old-fashioned New 


England hospitality awaits Yan- 
kee readers who come to Maine. 


You will find the Bangor House just 
the kind of a place you'll enjoy stopping 
at. Thoroughly modern, yet with that 
home-like atmosphere so important to 
those who appreciate New England 
traditions. 


Bangor House meals are famous for 
their excellence and bring guests from 
many miles around to enjoy New Eng- 
land cooking at its best. 


For the motorist the Bangor House is 


an ideal headquarters — all of scenic 
Maine is within easy reach. 


Write today for rates and the FREE Bangor 
House road map booklet. 
Horace Chapman, Manager 


Bex 5 Bangor, Maine 


























SAILING 


PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY-ONE years ago Captain and Mrs. 

Maurice L. Gray began “taking summer 
boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these first 
“rusticators” are still coming. This unique 
colony of bungalows is on a bluff overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay between historic Castine 
and the open sea. It preserves unspoiled the 
atmosphere of the Maine coast village of 
clipper-ship days. 

The central dining-room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea-food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in the 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock-cod 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 


Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 
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KEY TO GARDEN MAP 


(Continued from page 25) 


Portsmouth: See first lilac planting in U. S., on 
J. T. Coolidge place . . . the largest lilac in U. S. is 
here, too, in this city . . . has a trunk 3’ 8” in cir- 
cumference. Mrs. Charles Amhoff is the local garden 
authority. If interested in old homes — and Portsmouth 
has some real beauties try Al Redden of Seacoast 
Region. 

Rochester: Estate of Mr. and Mrs. William Champ- 
lin (President of N. H. Federation of Garden Clubs). 
Open every month. Roses, peonies and rhododendrons 
best in June. 

Durham: At University of New Hampshire there is 
an interesting garden . . . and nearby are the Mad- 
bury greenhouses, said to be largest in the world. See 
the lilac arboretum, take in Arts & Crafts Fair, August 
7-12, and look up Mrs. George White for garden leads. 

Boy, you do all New Hampshire wants you to do this 
summer, and you're some punkins! 


VERMONT 

Montpelier: Here in one of New England's loveliest 
state houses you will find Mr. Chadwick, who has all 
Vermont at his fingertips. Colburn & Fallon make 
delicious table delicacies: hams, sausage, syrup, etc 
Leave your order. 

Derby: Near here is Newport—‘‘the vacation 
city’"’— and Lake Memphremagog, which sleeps with 
its head in U. S., its feet in Canada. 

Stowe: At the Lodge, you'll be near a fine auto drive 
up Mount Mansfield, can ride horseback, swim, or just 
sleep and eat and enjoy the country. It’s high up and 
unforgettable. Four Winds Farm here will appreciate 
your patronage, and see you get the most out of your 
visit. Of course, you can stay at Mt. Mansfield Hotel, 
if you like it’s a grand place and downtown Mrs. 
Norcross at The Fountain has a place of rare charm. 

Grand Isle: One of the most beautiful views in U. S. 

often called the Lake Como of America —is that 
across Lake Champlain at sunset time. Stop at Birch- 
cliffe. 

Shelburne: Gardenside Nurseries noted for lilies. 

Charlotte: Horseford Nurseries please the eye. 

Vergennes: Fisher Flower Farms well worth your 
time no matter who you are. 

Middlebury: 150th anniversary this year of Justin 
Morgan, founder of Morgan horse family. 

outh Royalton: Amos Eaton makes as fine a grade 
of maple sugar here as you'll get anywhere. And his 
shop is very near Tunbridge, where there is a World's 
Fair every year. Look up Mr. Flint in Tunbridge. Many 
fine native gardens here. 

Salisbury: Is the home of Josephine E. Dudley, who 
may have a list of private gardens for you by now. 

Rutland: If Vermont has a center, Rutland is prob- 
ably it . . . stay at the Crestwood and enjoy drives, 
etc., in the neighborhood. The Vermont Marble Com- 
pany Exhibit at Proctor is a real attraction. Watch ‘em 
grow sugar cane at Daisy Flat Farm. Clarendon Springs, 
near here, said to be the oldest water cure in the U. S. 

Springfield: Representative Horace Brown lives 
here. If you can obtain permission, his terraced garden 
is well worth a visit. For satisfying that urge to buy in 
Vermont, see Lawrence & Wheeler. 

Hydeville: Mrs. Ethel Winnik, President of Vermont 
State Federation of Garden Clubs, will undoubtedly 
have a tip or two you just can’t do without. 

Fairlee: A nice morning's drive from Rutland will 
bring you to comfortable Lake Morey Inn and its 
charming surroundings. (See Orford, N. H.) 

Dorset: The town of white houses. Ask for William 
Barrows. Stay with Mrs. C. M. Sears. 

W. Rupert: House of Maple Sugar 
products, attractive packages. 

Manchester: Packed full of real charm, beautiful 
gardens. Golf. See Walter Hard at the Appleseed Book- 
shop . . . and Mr. Campbell, downtown. 

Bennington: College and Battle Monument. Old 
Bennington worth seeing just for itself. In North Ben- 
nington is the Stone House maintained by Cushman 
Furniture Company. Interesting state line tavern not 
far from here. State line goes straight through the front 

oor. 

Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press ... ask for a 
copy of the Connecticut River Book ($3.75). Just up 
the river is Putney: Governor Aiken's nursery; also 
Henry T. Coe nursery. 

Wilmington: Hogback Mt. Panoramic view un- 
broken forest. 








variety maple 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Visit right away the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment Commission at the State House and, after you 
leave there, stroll down Beacon Hill and across the 
Public Gardens . . . at this time of year these gardens 
are among the most beautiful anywhere. 

The Arnold Arboretum is the finest tree museum (in- 
doors and out) in the world. 

According to Horticulture, dates of the most outstand- 
ing displays here are: 

July-August, Summer flowering and fruiting shrubs. 

September-—October, late flowering shrubs, fruits; color- 
ing on shrubs and trees. 

October 15, Autumn coloration of foliage. 

At Horticultural Hall, you'll find the center of New 
England horticultural life (see March YANKEE), a splen- 
did library, and plenty of willing hands to help you on 
your garden tour. Leave a subscription to Horticulture 
as your visiting card. 

Visit the Fenway Rose Garden and that in Franklin 
Park . . . also the Isabella Gardner Museum, one of 
America’s most unusual, and delightful. 

In Boston, too, pay a call on the N, E. Antivivisection 
Society; S. S. Peirce (food 'n’ drink to take with you); 
all the First National stores (Imogene Wolcott. Editor 
of the YANKEE Cookbook at Prospect 2400, will be de- 
lighted to hear from you) . . . and don't forget that 


y 
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INLET CAMPS 


Most Northern Camp in Maine 


Salmon on the fly in fast water, May, 
June, and September — and by trollin 
all summer. 15 miles from railroad 
miles from highway. Log cabins 
private baths — open fires — Simmons 
beds — excellent table. Clean — quiet 

- comfortable — secluded place, well 
in the woods. 
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Booklet on Request 
GORDON FRASER 


Square Lake Guerette. Me. 
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DODGE POND 
CAMPS 


cabins with all 
conveniences. Golf, tennis, hiking, 
boating, bathing and the famous 
Rangeley Trout and Salmon fishing. 
DELICIOUS FOOD. Garden fresh 
vegetables, jersey milk and cream, the best of 
meats, including Badger's famous tender juicy 
steaks, Maine broiled over live coals. 

FALL FISHING! Splendid fly-fishing to Oct. 15. 
Christian Clientele. Write for rates and booklet. 
FRANK L. BADGER, Prop. 90 Main Street 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 


MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 


Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


Individual modern 

















A Summering Place of 
MARKED INDIVIDUALITY 


No finer location in Maine 
Always delightfully cool Refined 
clientele. Traditionally fine food. 
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Write for Illustrated Folders 


DCH 


BAN SNS 


(- NEWS ™\ 


about a different 


MAINE VACATION 


Deer Farm Camps offer a vacation that for years 
has appealed particularly to business and profes- 
sional men and women who want real rest and 
relaxation — who want to “laze"’ around — do 
exactly as they please when they please. 

Real log cabins with modern comforts in the 
heart of the Maine woods. arvelous “down 
east’ home cooked meals tastefully served in the 
central log dining hall. Moderate rates. Restricted 


clientele. 
Write for Free Booklet 
and Complete Information 


DEER FARM CAMPS 


E. S. Winter, Proprietor 
Kingfield, Maine 
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FORMS CLOSE JULY 5 


for YANKEE’S August issue. 


You be the early bird this time! 





























where you see the Howard Johnson buildings on 
Huntington, Commonwealth and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues, a cordial welcome and good food await you. 
Cunard White Star office has some pretty nice cruises 
in the offing if you're interested, put your money in 
Natick Federal Savings & Loan, and let the Morgan 
Detective Agency unravel Boston's cowpaths for you. 

Your mail address will be the Hotel Puritan, of 
course, a fine, home-like place to stay ... or Hotel 
Lenox, farther downtown, and very popular. 

See the New England Council, Statler Building, for 
all New England information. 

First and last, visit YANKEE office at 321 Park Sq 
Bidg. 


NEAR BOSTON 


Brookline: Garden of Mrs. William Ellery, 166 
Fisher Avenue “Small garden which received a gold 
medal for distinctive planting and skilful design. Visitors 
welcome.” 

Cambridge: Bartlett Tree Expert Company, Har- 
vard Campus, Radcliffe, Christ Church (finest lawn in 
New England), Gray Herbarium, Glass Flowers (Univer- 
sity Museum). Eat at Howard Johnson's. Herb garden 
at Harvard excellent—Garden Street. Write Mrs. 
John Cunningham, 53 Seaver Street, Brookline, Pres- 
ident of Herb Society of America, for full details. 

Waltham: Massachusetts State College Field Sta- 
tion has fine experimental planting of hardy asters and 
herbaceous perennials. Gore Place here is really some- 
thing for you to write home about. An unusually fine 
early house saved recently from the auction block and 
restored to its virginal beauty. Eat here at Howard 
Johnson's. 

Weston: Look up Miss Marion Case at Hillcrest 
Gardens for interesting lecture series, Wednesdays, at 
3:30. 

Watertown: William Underwood factory. Perkins 
Institute for Blind. 

Arlington: Many fine truck gardens. Frost & Hig- 
gins Tree Company. 

Medford: Tufts College herbarium. Eat at Howard 
Johnson's. 

Sudbury: Visit the old Wayside Inn and take in the 
300th celebration, July 1-4. 

Framingham: One of Boston's most beautiful 
neighbors. Stay here at delightful Crane & Kettle Inn 
and avoid city traffic. 

Newton Lower Falls: Visit Donahue iris display. 

Dover: Nice State Park here . . . and pick out just 
the house you want, for that piece of land you own, from 
the Hodgson exhibit (there’s also one at 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston.) Try Noank Garden Club for 
further information. 

Concord: Stay at Colonial Inn, and from there see 
Emerson Library, Alcott House, etc. Concord is home 
of the Concord grapes, and many fine old houses can be 
seen near here. Eat at Howard Johnson's on way to 
historic points nearby. 

The Inn will supply historic guide. 

You'll be free to visit the fine garden of Mrs. Russell 
Robb, Sr. Mention YANKEE. Antiquarian Society in- 
vites you to visit its Aromatic Garden. Enter through 
house 10 A.m.-—5:30 P.M., week days; 2-5:30, Sundays. 

Lowell: Hemerocallis garden of Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith, July and August. Japanese iris, early July. 

Andover: Phillips Academy, Museum, and many 
fine gardens nearby. Eat at Howard Johnson's. Garden 
Day, June 28th; ten gardens opened by Garden Club 
of North Andover. 

Amesbury: John Greenleaf Whittier home on Friend 
Street. Macy Colby House built 1654 . . . maintained 
by the D.A.R. 





NORTH SHORE 


The North Shore drive from Boston to Cape Ann and 
back is a nice day's drive . . . beautiful scenery along 
winding seacoast road, with many beautiful gardens 
and interesting houses viewable from your car. Along 
the way plan to stop at the Howard Johnson stands for 
your eats and information. Mrs. B. Preston Cutler, 
Hamilton, of the North Shore Horticultural Society, 
a reliable, excellent source of information. 

West Newbury: Peony display at Cherry Hill 
Nurseries. Also rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Newburyport: Home of John Marquand and many 
an oldtime sailing captain. New Summer theatre here 
this year. 
oucester: Fishing harbor, monument, old houses; 
see where Gorton's Codfish is made. Hawthorne Inn 
makes excellent headquarters for surf bathing, sea fish 
ing, golf, and that night cap. 

Manchester: Attractive shore drive and garden 
display. 

Ipswich: Garden of R. T. Crane estate — roses, 
perennials and vegetables. Small fee. 

Beverly: Swim — Balch House. 

Salem: House of Seven Gables; Essex Institute 17th 
century garden. Eat at Howard Johnson's. Open hous 
June 28th. (See Almanac.) 

Marblehead: Spirit of '76 painting. Garden of Mrs. 
Harriett Foote contains many of finest roses that can 
be grown, says Gardener's Travel Guide. June 28th, 
gardens open to public. 


SOUTH SHORE AND CAPE COD 


On the South Shore you'll find the water warmer, 
and many chances to strike back into attractive farm 
country from the meandering coast line. 

Quincy: Historic John Quincy Adams House and the 
Dorothy Quincy House rich in American beauty and 
tradition. Here also is the home of the Howard Johnson 
Company ... and nearby in Atlantic is the Walter 
Kendall homes i, harboring a fine collection of grapes 

. open this year to the public. 

Taunton: 300th anniversary this month. Elizabeth 
Pale, whose face appears on the city seal, is the only 
woman who ever founded a city. 

Brockton: Interesting knitting mill her« 
Mills be glad to have you drop in. 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS. 


IN AROOSTOOK 
@ In the heart of the world famous 
Fish River Region of Northern Maine. 


@ Huntir 
bathing, etc. 


. fishing, canoeing, tennis, 





@ Camps beautifully situated, com- 
fortable, and all modern conveniences. 
Exceptionally good table. Camps easily 
reached by motor boat, six miles from 
s Eagle Lake Village. 


For complete information write MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake, Maine 











“*The Sportsman’s Paradise” 














SQUARE LAKE CAMPS 


FAMED ALL OVER THE EAST FOR THE BEST 


FISHING and HUNTING 


Modern Camps 
Boating 
Goed Trails 


Superior Dining Room 
Bathing Tennis 

Write for Booklet 
“THE VACATIONIST’S HOME” 


Guerette, Maine — after May I 


Houlton, Maine — November to May 








The Pathfinder bi by Maine canoe builders 
answers exactly every < the camp owner, fisher 
man or pleasure boat enthusiast. Handles beautifully 











Carry on top 


of your car 


The Country's Finest All Purpose Square Stern Canoe 


with outboard or oars. Fifteen feet long, forty-six inch 
beam, extra heavy canvas covered, sturdy construction 
with half ribs. May be had with or without pontoons, 


Write today for free catalogue of Skowhegan canoes and boats 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO., 97 Hathaway St., Skowhegan, Maine 





NAGARDA — A Farm Camp 


Open the year round. Home, camp, and farm in one 
happy project for twenty children, four to ten years. 
Progressive, nicely adapted to the needs of each child 
Excellent food special diet, if necessary. Interesting 
activities. Shetland pony. Rates reasonable. Tutoring 
if desired (extra). For information address: Ethel W. 
Wagg, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., or Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert A. Wagg, Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, 
Maine. 





MOOR’S 
OLD FISHING PARBOR 
Delightful Surroundings 
WRITE 
HAROLD VINAL, Vinal Haven, Me. 











agony, exhaustion and death. 


ass. 


Dept. Y, 6 Park Street, Bosto 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHI! 








. $5.00 


Please send free literature to: 
tddress 


Name 





VIVISECTION PRACTICES 


vary from experiments which are nearly pain- 


less to those involving mutilation, protracted 


HELP US TO ALLEVIATE SUFFERING 





THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, $1.00 
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STOWE - MT. MANSFIELD 


Vermont Riding Country 


Scenic mountain trails 
for riders and hikers; 
tennis; golf nearby. Cen- 
tral for all vacation ac- 
tivities. Modern accom- 
modations; restricted 
clientele. Illustrated 
literature. 


R. C. ISHAM, Mgr. 


The LODGE 


AT SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
STOWE, VERMONT 














COTTAGES—FARMS 

ESTATES—ACREAGE 

FOR SALE OR RENT 
A mountain retreat in a distinctive summer 
community 6 miles from Manchester, Vermont 
and Route 7. Clientele definitely restricted. 
Summer ewe, Golf, Tennis, Swimming, 
Horseback 


For A Lus haute ou DER * 
rrows, Sec., Chamber of Commerce 


DORSET 


VERMONT 








WORLD OF YESTERDAY 


Relax for a week-end or longer, in 
the quiet charm of this old Colonial 
Tavern. Large, cool rooms furnished 
with authentic antiques. Delightful 
meals served on the terraces overlooking 
the placid mill pond. Tea served in the 
Old Mill. 











sac ie 


Send for Booklet Y 
and Rates 


Tavern 


1% m. north of Merritt Pky. 
at Norwalk, Conn., Phone 88 

























PLEASURE AHEAD! 


Plenty of fun in this 
friendly woodland para- 
dise for young people. All 
outdoor sports and entertain- 
ment. Dance and laugh in 
the Hall of Mirth. Enjoy de- 
licious food. Refreshing cli- 
mate— modern conveniences. 
Rates: $24-$25. Restricted. Write 
for booklet containing 56 
photographs. 










AT LAKE SALMON 
ZA P. O. Box 155, E. Hampton, Conn. 
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Cohasset: Large rose and wild garden of Mrs. Roger 
Conant Hatch. “‘Roseledge’’ - Telephone Cohasset 
0544 before going. Rose, formal, and rock gardens of 
Mrs. C. Griggs Plant, of unusual interest to amateurs, 
as they were built without outside assistance. You're 
welcome. 

Duxbury: Standish Monument and Park. Garden of 
Mrs. Sidney Harwood you're welcome but damage 
from hurricane still noticeable 

Plymouth: Rock . . . many old houses, gardens, 
etc. Inquire at Chamber of Commerce. Swim here. Eat 
at Howard Johnson's. 

Barnstable: 300th anniversary’ celebration 
August 24-26. 

Sandwich: Ditto — August 17-19. 

Yarmouth: Ditto August 2. 

There'll be a big time in all these towns, on these 
dates. 

Dennis: Summer Theatre and Nautical Camps. 
Swim. 

Brewster: Frank and Mary Cleverley’s unusually 
nice place to stay. Swim. 

Wellfleet: Nautical Camp and dunes. Swimming. 

Provincetown: Art colony, marvellous sand dunes, 
interesting houses, many spots of historic note. See Mr. 
Gilman at Town Crier’s office. 

Chatham: Stay at Hollyhock Inn. Fine Beach, Golf. 
— Nearby gardens here include those of Mrs. Clyde 
Place, G. E. Manson, Joseph Shattuck, Loring Under- 
wood, Wallace Donham, E. L. Hurd, F. H. Loveland 
and J. E. Lincoln. Advance permission necessary. 

West Harwich: Here you'll find the Yankee trader 
and all his name typifies in an attractive old Cape 
cottage. Nearby is Harwichport and the attractive 
Melrose Inn. 

Hyannis: Colonial Candle Co. ... only candle 
maker in N. E, See L. C. Weeks, of Cape Cod Advance- 
ment Plan, for literature, etc. Eat at Howard Johnson's. 
— Lewis Bay Lodge nice place to stay. 

Osterville: See Mr. Brown at East Bay Lodge for 
direction to nearby gardens, which include those of 
Mrs. T. S. Gates, A. C. Wilson and C. D. Armstrong. 

Cotuit: Mr. Crawford, Secretary of Hotel Associa- 
tion at The Pines, will be helpful. 

Falmouth: Attractive, well-planted Main Street 
leads to Elmarch Inn and Cape Codder Hotel. Kathryn 
Swift best real estate agent in town. Beacon Capel and 
chowders, etc., made here. Nearby is Woods Hole where 
you take boat to Nantucket. Visit Camp Cowasset at 
eg Falmouth. Webster Rose gardens here, also those of 

. W, Francis and A. W. Bell. 

“Nantucket: Many fine hotels and interesting walks, 
drives, houses, gardens, beaches, etc. See Katherine 
Lord at Little Book House, and the Information Bu- 
reau. Neal O'Hara lives here. 

Siasconset: Beach House is fine place for children 
and grownups. Wonderful swimming. A camp on island 
will care for your children, 9 to 5. Don't miss the moors 
and wonderful island drives. 

Martha’s Vineyard: Chilmark monument and clay 
cliffs at Gay Head. 

New Bedford: Fine whaling museum, Acushnet 
Company. 

Woods Hole: Promine - gardens here of Mrs. C. 
Whitney, F. A, Park, M. C. Draper, T. H,. West, — 
W. R. Janney. You get pe at. 


WESTERN AND OTHER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
is a land of hills and valleys, rivers and lakes. At 
Northampton is the Pioneer Valley Association where 
Ernestine Perry and Elizabeth Shoemaker will gladly 
lend you a hand, and over at Pittsfield is Frank L. 
Couch at the Court House. 

Worcester: Fine Art Museum, beautiful public 
park. Worcester County Horticultural Society well 
worth a visit: June 29, delphinium display; July 6, iris; 
July 13, sweet pea; July 20, table decorations; July 27. 
cut flowers. In nearby Shrewsbury eat at the Howard 
Johnson stand and fill up on information, too. 

Sturbridge: Interesting Colonial restoration. 

Templeton: Narragansett Historical Society opens 
July ist. Tea served in old-fashioned garden, 

Winchendon: Interesting garden Mrs. D. N. Con- 
verse, You'll need permission first. 

Princeton: Drive up in your 1940 model car and 
have a look at the Museum of Transportation in Shrews- 
bury, where they have 35 or 40 models of real old-time 
cars in perfect running « -ondition, and want to buy more. 

Mr. Garganigo’s the man to see. 

Groton: Residence of Mrs. H. H. Richards, this 
year's president of Massachusetts State Federation of 
Garden Clubs. Lowthorpe School of Architecture here 

one of few for women in U. S. Always open — with 
much of interest to garden lovers. 

Ashby-Townsend: Beautiful laurel drive . . . ex- 
cellent public picnic and camp grounds in Boulder 
Brook Park. 

Northfield: The Northfield Hotel here makes a nice 
objective and central spot for other tours. Golf, tennis, 
etc. Largest prep. school in world. 

Ambherst: Massachusetts State College (Agr.) and 
Amherst College . . . attractive campus. 

Ward's Hill: Peony gardens. 

Springfield: Visit state exhibits at Exposition 
grounds and fine herb garden at Storrowton ... a 





EDGEMERE 


EAST HAMPTON CONNECTICUT 
On Lake Pocotopaug. 500 Ft. Elevation 
Modern Vacation House. All Sports 
Rate $21,00-$23.00. Christian Clientele 

Write for Booklet 
Mrs. W. E. C. Smith 

















WHEN 
IN BOSTON 


if you want a quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere: 
painstaking, courteous 
service; a location con- 
venient to everything: 
superior, distinctive food; 


reasonable room rates: 
— , 
STAY at 


The LENOX 


Exeter Street and Boylston Street 


Wacrer Seaver, Managing Director 








See Historic Concord .. . whe Old 
North Bridge battleground and Minute 
Man Statue — the Home of Louisa May 
Alcott — the Emerson House. 


Stay at 


COLONIAL INN 


a charming old house with every modern 
comfort. 35 Rooms. 





Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
T. L. Sansorn, Innkeeper 
Telephone 460 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


(Halfway between Worcester and Boston 
on Route 9) 


STOP AT 


Crane & Kettle Inn 


b. 1685 


An unusual, restful haven after your day's drive 
a little off the beaten path but well worth finding. 


Historic spots within easy reach and your slumber 
won't be disturbed by city noises. 


Write Mus. 8. V. Stone for free map 





“HAWTHORNE Inn 


AND COTTAGES 





GLOUCE. STER, MASS soi tvn 


The North Shore's most 
charming vacation resort 


Surf bath 
golf cour 
delicious sea 
cocktail lounge 
American Plan $35.00 and up. 400 Rooms 
Kitchenette Apartment or Cottage to 
meet your requirements 


A. LeRoy Race, Manager st 


ng, sea fishing, 9- and 18-hole 
. shuffleboards. Famous for its 
food dinners and beautiful 






































New England village restored by Mrs. J. Storrow 
. . square dancing. Eat at Howard Rhee 
Southwick: Sewabi Camp. Visit Forest Park. 
Chester: State Park and Picnic Grounds. Visit nice 
.C.C. camp. 

Strathmore: Tekoa Park. 
Worthington: Laurel Maze ... 
tum created by Nature and preserved by a Yankee 
preacher a never-to-be-forgotten scene of beauty. 

Shelburne Falls: See the Bridge of Flowers, also the 
suspension bridge. The New Shop will direct you. 

North Adams: Bachand Clock Works; Mt. Grey- 
lock State Park; Fort Massachusetts. 

Pittsfield: Shaker Village but, before you go there, 
look up Mr. Couch at the Court House. He has all the 
details of this region well in hand. Visit small English 
garden of Lucy W. Dodge at ‘“Guestwick.’’ National 
photo exhibit at Museum, July 26—August 13. 

Lenox: Pleasantville bird and flower sanctuary. 
Nearby is Tanglewood, center of musical activities . . . 
and the Curtis House, right at the bend of the road, is a 
nice play for you, no matter what your mood. Town 
Hall Flower Show, July 13-14. 

Stockbridge: Excellent summer theatre, 
miss the Stockbridge Garden Center .. . 
here. 

Great Barrington: Monument; Mt. State Park; 
Berkshire Inn, completely renovated. Be sure to visit 
garden of Mrs. Thomas Blodgett at Great Pine Farm; 
open Wednesdays, 2-5 P.M. 

Lee: Mrs. Ruth Derby's Mountain Pasture Inn. Ask 
at First National Stores where to find her (near Jacob's 
Dream). 

Williamstown: Easy drive from Pittsfield or Lee 
by the Greylock State Forest (swell picnic facilities and 
grand views to historic, picturesque college town). Stop 
at the Williams Inn. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford: Visit State Publicity Bureau at Capitol 
and enjoy walk through park on the way. Drive through 
residential section .. . one of finest anywhere. Art 
Museum; Bushnell Memorial. Visit Elizabeth Park 
Garden, first municipal rose garden in U. S. Rose Festi- 
val here, June 25—July 2. Stop at the Mark Twainlibrary, 
get a list of gardens which are open . . . says the Gar- 
dener’s Travel Guide. 

West Hartford: Peony gardens of Mrs. Louis Kel- 
logg. Eat at Howard Johnson's. 

Glastonbury: Rock garden material at Sales Gar- 
dens. 

Barkhamsted: Visit iaest sanctuary in People's 
Forest given es state by the D.A.R. 

Granby: Call in on Charles Brunelle, 
Auction Information Bureau. 
swell local garden spots, too. 

Lakeville: From here you can visit Taft School, and 
Haystack State Park . . . also Housatonic Meadows, 
Ivy Mountain, Macedonia. Easy drive from here to 
Berkshire Inn in Great Barrington, Mass. 

Falls Village: Musical Sundays. Ask Mrs. Foot. 

Litchfield: One of New England's prettiest villages. 
Mohawk State Park nearby, and a 150-acre wild-flower 
and shrub sanctuary. 

Rockville: Garden of Mrs. Francis Taylor Maxwell 

. formal rose, rock, and picking garden. 

Farmington: Beautiful old houses and gardens. 
Visit Avon School from here. 

Milldale: N. Grillo, thornless rose grower. 

Newington: See Mrs. Banbach’s fan plant. 

Rockville: Attractive drive. 

East Hampton: Edgemere Inn and Great Hill State 
Park. Wopowog Inn and camp for dancing, swim- 
ming, boating, etc., in pleasant surroundings. Hall of 
Mirth. 

Hamburg: Near Lyme and Old Lyme. Here is a fine 
place to stop, called Green Shadows, while you explore 
Selden Neck State Park, Old Saybrook, Essex, etc. 
Beautiful drives, old houses and attractive gardens. 
Visit Devil's Hop Yard. 

New London: College, Rocky Neck State Park, Ft 
Shanton State Park; attractive shore drives; golf at 
Fisher's Island. At Storrs, nearby, is the splendid 
dahlia garden belonging to the college. Worth seeing is 
the Harvard-Yale Boat Race, June 23. 

Old Lyme: Attractive Art Museum. . 
village. Gardens of Boxwood Manor. 

Stonington: Whaling Museum and special invite for 
YANKEE readers from Fred Greene to visit the 200- 
year-old Stephen Main homestead in North Stonington. 
Mr. Greene will have his and his mother’s paintings 
there for your ple asure. Note excellent roadside develop 
ment work her 

Guilford- Madison: Tercentennial year. 
Curtis Johnson. 

New Haven: Yale College. Nice drive here to Nauga 
tuck, Museum. Marsh Botanical gardens East Rock 
Park Rose Gardens. Farnum Memorial. 

Wallingford: Eat at Howard Johnson's on drive 
between New Haven and Hartford. 

Middlebury: Garden of Miss Gertrude Whittemore 

Milford: Subscriber Helen Burwell says sure we got 
to eat to live (and Howard Johnson's stand is right 
there in town), but she wants all to know that Milford 
is celebrating its 300th this year . . . with so many in 
teresting places and homes to see that she can’t list 
them all. So after you eat, see the Committee at the 
Court building. August 20-27 is the date 

Fairfield: Miss Annie B. Jennings has a garden in the 
center of town that’s well worth a call. Unquowa Road 
Bird Sanctuary good. Fill up at Howard Johnson's 

New Canaan: June 21st is garden visiting day here 

. and a horticultural exhibit. Robert S. Lemmon 
Wildflower Sanctuary. 

Darien: Get filled up, and your routes straight at 
Howard Johnson's. The manager will tell you where 
many of the fine nursery gardens are near here 

Norwalk: At the Silvermine Tavern, Mrs 
has a fine beautiful inn, with all the advantages 
country and seashore right near the Fair 


here is an arbore- 





and don't 
herb garden 
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Can lead you to some 
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Look up 
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of the 





Continued on page 37) 


Say ‘Hello’ to a Perfect Vacation 


At Birchcliffe on glorious Lake Champlain and you'll hate to say 
‘Goodbye’. It's just the kind of a vacation camp you have been looking 
for always. a types of accommodations — every vacation pleasure 


— American pt an — moderate rates — restricted clientele. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


BIRCHCLIFFE BOX 6 B 
CORA F. DAY, Director 


Send for FRE 


Learn all — 


GRAND ISLE, VERMONT 


@ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





She CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 
A restful Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Vermont's Vacation Hub 
Boynton Hotel Interests, Inc. 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 








“& POUR WINDS 


FARM 


Stowe. Vermont 


f° COMFORTABLE 

COUNTRY LIVING 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 

EXCELLENT FOOD 

UNSURPASSED VIEW 











Spend Your Vacation 


in the Mountains 
of New England 


Sa 








f =z Quiet leisure or active sports of 
all kinds, magnificent scenery. 
Mountain climbing, fishing. 


=a" 
Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 
Good roads, interesting trips. 





_ 
~~. 


Stable of fine Kentucky horses. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Music, dancing. 


Fa 





At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S 
Route 5, up Connecticut River. 






SAG. 100 modern rooms with baths. 
—/ Moderate rates. Booklet. 


St \j 
= William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows 
FAIRLEE © VERMONT 











Visit the “Top of Vermont” 


Stowe, vt 4393 Ft. 
Maanificent penoreme of Green Mins 
NO White Mitns., Adirondecks, Leke Chem 
plein. Electricity, telephone, daily mail 
HAY modest rates; special weekly teriff 
FEVER Splendid motor roed to summit Write 
for booklet Y 
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For 


a Glorious Vocation in the 


Beoutiful Berkshires 


THE BERKSHIRE INN 


and in the garden of The Inn 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
HOUSE 
Great Borrington, Mass. 
OLDE EGREMONT TAVERN 
ond EGREMONT INN 
South Egremont, Mass. 
Famous hostelries, offering charm, 
comfart, good ftood—sports. 
Booklet on 
OLDE EGREMONT CORPORATION 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS 
Mr. James J. Joyce, Mng. Dir. 


Request 








Detective MOR¢ 


A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE FOR BANKS, BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES, STORES, CORPORATIONS, AT- 
TORNEYS AND PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 


AN Ageney 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. HAN 2718 








IN MY MOUNTAIN PASTURE INN 


near Lee, Mass., I can accommodate only four 
guests. House built 1780 commands wonderful view, 
boasts ages old lilacs, etc. Stockbridge Garden Cen- 
ter not far away. Would like family (older children) 
or two couples anytime. Rate is five dollars but if I 
like you will call it four. Wonderful food and beds, 
Better write me how to get here. Mrs. Ruta Dersy, 
Box 272, Lee, Mass. 











| ee 
BERKSHIRE 


HILLS 
CURTIS. HOTEL « “LEN®* 


MASS 
FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS LESTER K. ROBERTS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 

11 WEST 42ND 





BRyant 9-6348 





| CHAMBERLAYNE ssh Year 


Junior College Courses 


Vocational training for successful living. Two-year 
| Liberal Arts course offered by HARVARD instruc 
| tors. Secretarial. Fashion Illustrating. Decoration. 
| Limited enrollment retains homelike atmosphere. 
Write for catalogue. 


| Secretary of Admission, Chamberlayne 
229 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 














IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
AN ISLAND OF SUNSHINE IN A WILD- 
LIFE RESERVATION 


WITH ALL THE 








1553-4500 FT. 

Pr Go ~ Trails -Tennis 
Good Food-Nice People 

YANKEE RATES ON REQUEST 


®> WATERVILLE INN 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N.H. 















a 


MFEADLAN DS 
INTE RVALE +NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Center of Eastern Slope Region 


A Colonial inn offering personal hospitality, simple 
food, large airy rooms and open fires. Woodland 
trails, mountain views. $3 to $4.50 


FRANCIS Y. HEAD NO. CONWAY 119-2 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES SPRING 
Writers 


Typist here 






Skiers Resters 
Good runs handy Breakfast in bed 


@ Special YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 





Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Job Exchange copy will not be run more than three months without change unless 
especially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


YOU GET THE VACATION and Vermont Yankees 
will make it a restful one for you at their a 
home farm in exchange for reasonable sum. Good home 
cooking. Bring the kids — we'll show them the farm, 
and even take you fishing. JJ Y301 

WRITERS WANTED! Authors publish what you write. 
See your work in print. New writers magazine will pub- 
lish your story if suitable. Please send stories and arti- 
cles. Enclose return stamped envelope. Write today to 
JJ Y302 

OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS THRICE: (1) Counsellor 
month of August, girl's camp near Big Smokies. (2) 
Parent interested in earning camp vacation for daugh- 
ter; young woman desirous of earning training as below. 
(3) Teacher to act as representative in telling young 
women about opportunities for secretarial-kindergarten- 
recreational, camp leadership training in N. C.-Fla. vo- 
cational group in return cash, Fla. position or vacation. 
JJ Y303 

I WOULD LIKE BOARDERS in my cozy home near 
the shore of Bluehill Bay (Maine). Have my own cow, 
hens, eggs and vegetables. Good beds. JJ Y304 

HAVE YOU A SICK-A-BED CHILD? Why not con- 
tract for the postman to bring a cheery letter every day 
full of things to do and think about, to make the time 
pass quickly. Sample letter sent on request. JJ Y305 
BOOKSELLERS, newspaper editors, publishers, libra- 
rians: Are you looking for a young man who means busi- 


ness? Originality, ideas, talent, college training, scien- 
tific experience. Protestant Christian. Employed. 
JJY 306 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION at my 
tive estate on Fairlee Lake in Vermont in exchange for 
mutually satisfactory amount of painting, carpentry, 
and general work in beautifying the place. J] Y307 

TWO COLLEGE GRADUATES, 23 years old, with 
teaching experience, desire position in N. E. states as: 
companion; governess to child; kindergarten or nursery 
school attendant; as waitress or gift shop attendant. 


attrac- 


We both drive a car. JJ Y308 
BOOKKE EPER-ACCOUNTANT desires position. 
Two years’ experience. Can type and take dictation 


eet \ ase but pre fer bookkee ping and accounting. 
JJY 

INTELLIGENT: bright, young lady, now employed 
as secretary to a well-known author in Arizona, would 
like job for summer months as companion, secretary, or 
what have you? Excellent references. JJU301 
ABLE-BODIED WORLD WAR VETERAN, 42 
years of age, energetic and ambitious, desires work at a 
reasonable salary on good, reliable poultry farm. Have 
had several yoase of experience in all phases of poultry 
raising. JJU3¢ 

PERSON as U-OF-CALIFORNIA-PH.D. _ can- 
didate, male, wishes teaching or literary appointment in 
New E ngland to make possible research in early Yankee 
contacts with southern A Contributor to national 
magazines. Eight years’ travel, teaching, research in 
India and Far East. Reliable; married. JJU303 





YOUR SUMMER HOME, at shore or mountains, 
would be enlivened by the presence of an effervescent 
redheaded Yankee girl, as tutor and companion for your 
youngsters. Standing high in college, she is anxious to 
use her energy this summer to help with college ex- 
penses. JJU304 
POSITION WANTED by horsewoman as riding in- 
structor in camp or private family. Experience in the 





caring, showing, jumping, and schooling of horses. Own 
n 


horse 





work with horse $ accept able. JJU306 
COLLEGE JUNIOR, 20, tall, no bad habits, well- 
mannered, wishes summer position as chauffeur, gar- 
dener (lawns and hedges a specialty), camp counselor or 
swimming instructor. Likes to work; is fond of children. 
Highest references. JJU307 
TEACHER would like position for the summer months 
as a camp counselor (can teach leather craft and simple 
woodworking), or would accept position as tutor, or any 
similar position. I'm a male, age 28, and have M.A. from 
Columbia in Speech. JJU308 
CASH COMMISSION paid to those locating articles 
that I buy through their word. Write for details and my 
want list of furniture, paintings, silver, china, glass, 
guns, pewter, medals, etc., that are usually in barns, 
attics, cellars, storerooms, in perfect or wrecked condi- 
tion. JU 310 
HEALTHY YOUNG MAN, 20 years, would like sum- 
mer job. Open for anything, but is an experienced soda 
je rker. Best references. JJU311 
WHO is it that wants a good « apable woman with pleas- 
ant personality to help in a roadside stand or overnight 
guest house? Want good pay and will do good work. 
JJU 
WHAT MOTHER wants ideal summer for her small 
daughter of 10 or 12, plus pleasant work for herself? 
Small wages to be paid. Woman in early thirties (with 
girl 6 and boy 3) runs tourist camp located on farm with 
pine groves, open fields and near famous beach. Desires 
help of another mother in fixing food, doing chores around 
the house. Must be dependable, able to see things to be 
done. She must be congenial like knitting, crocheting, 
etc., for those hours when both mothers have nothing to 
do. If she can drive a car, so much the better. Daughter to 
play with owner's children. Season from middle of June 
to Labor Day. JJU314 
WILL EXCHANGE ROOM and breakfast for 
week at seashore in Rhode Island, for the same 
New York World's Fair. JMY301 

It is a college girl's ambition 

To get a summertime position. 

She likes to read, she types and writes; 

In Art and music she delights. 

She's fond of children and of pet 

She seldom fusses, fights, or frets. ” yMY 305 
YANKEE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER and wife 
elementary teacher will tutor for summer. Small fee and 
pleasant arrangements. Accommodations for two adults 
and seven-year-old son. Wide experience with many 
subjects. Recommendations furnished. J MY 306 
(Continued on page 41) 
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near 














.9 TIMES HIGHER THAN THE WORLD'S FAIR 
TRYLON. Visit the high spots of the Northeast, 
New Hampshire's glorious White Mountains. 
Amid her peaks and neighboring valleys you'll 
find roaring mountain streams, cascades, rocky 
gorges, natural caves, hiking trails, panoramic 
views. What’s more New Hampshire offers cool, 
sunny vacations from May through October 
at lake or seashore. FREE — Vacation Book. 
100 pages. Beautifully illustrated. Write today: 
New Hampshire State Planning & Development 
Commission, 367 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 











Visit the New England Building at the New York World's Fair 











PHILBROOK FARM 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Shelburne, New Hampshire 


Where the latch-string 
has been out Summer 
and Winter for four gen- 
erations of those who 
love New England coun- 
try living. Booklet and 
rates on application. 
. 


Homestead and Cottages 

are off the beaten trail, 

U. S.-N. H. Route 2, East 
of Gorbam, N. H. 











All Famous “Notches,” 
Mt, Washington 


pponigewent 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


A Modern Inn, open all 
year, soliciting « 
restricted clientele 


WILLIAM B. HORROCKS 
Manager 
Booklet on Request 














Write Yankee’s advertisers — 
they'll appreciate it. 














THE LEAGUE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By Jess ie Doe 


| ‘ 
Jes: what is the League of 


New Hampshire Arts and Crafts? How 
Whom does it help? What 
it? Where can we see the 
“Please tell us 
just how we can do it in our state or 
Such is the 


is it run? 
supports 

product? and always 
island possession.” content 
of letters that come from far and near, 
to say nothing of individuals in person 
dropping in from Maine, 
and Georgia; perhaps just because they 


Mississippi 
are interested or perchance sent by 
their Governor. 

handcrafts are coming 


Today very 


much into their own again. There are 
fewer huge mills employing thousands, 
and this may 


self-sufficiency. 


lead to more individual 
As a part-time, 
time job and a creative game a 


craft is ideal. 


spare- 


hand- 


Three sections of the country are out- 
standing for handcraft: the Southwest, 
where weaving, 
work are found; the 
Southern Highlands of the middle south 
where in the 


nesses the linsy woolseys were still being 


Indian pottery and 


bead so-called 


remote mountain fast- 


woven when the mountain schools were 
established and weaving, whittling and 
taught and reéstab- 


other crafts were 






BRETTON 
WOODS 


This Summer 


The outdoor pool and sun beach at the Mount 
Washington are delightful. Indoor pool, too, 
if you prefer. Here also is every other vaca- 
Golf! Riding! Fishing! 
Glorious scenery and delightful surroundings. 


tion sport. Tennis! 


Rates at this famous resort hotel are moderate 
and include meals. Selected clientele. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 





The Mount Washington 


at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


PECKETT’S 
ON-SUGAR-HILL 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Gndividual 


A resort appealing to discriminat- ]} 











ing people desiring a cuisine, 
service, and clientele which is inter- 
nationally renowned. 


Distinctive 


ea cid N. H. | 


CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each eum- 
mer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space «the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid- 
ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever, 
Season Jure 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 a day and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H+ 

Or ask Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS.N.H. 
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OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOMESTEAD 


In a splendid state of preservation, this 
home is offered for sale to one who appreci- 
ates the joys of country living, and who is 
capable of being a good neighbor. This 
homestead is situated in the Ossipee Valley 
District. 
For further particulars address: 
Box RE 11, 321 Park Sq. Building 

YANKEE Boston, Massachusetts 














Z1E'S 





Comfortable ... distinctive... 
modern ...a haven of health and 
recreation. 


Cannon Mt. Aerial Tramway 
Tennis, bathing, swimming pool 
9-hole GOLF course 
on our own grounds 
Open all year. Christian ownership 
Minimum rate $35 weekly 
Booklet on Request 


FRANCONIA, N. H. , 














NEw HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

118th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to each 
boy's needs. Athletics for every boy. In the 
heart of the winter sports region, 110 miles 
from Boston. Modern buildings. 125 boys 
from 12 states 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 








FOLLANSBEE INN 
KEZAR LAKE 


All Outdoor Sports + Christian Clientele 
Open All Year 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


NORTH SUTTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 














ARNO OE EE D200 


VITAL part of the New Hampshire panorama .. . 
l \ where leaders have always thought in terms of pleasing those who 


love their homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


ommunity. 
a c ty 


| BEACH 
| 





There are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. 
The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, 
m the white sands, the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amuse- 
ments especially provided for young children, musical and dramatic 
events — all contribute to a summer of restfulness and true recreation. 
Rye Beach has recently established zoning for the protection of the 


RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 








lished as a means of paying tuition in 
return for learning to read and to write; 
and third, but not least, New England, 
where industrialism and modern ma- 
chinery had crowded out handcraft 
until there was little left other than a 
few basket makers, some “‘fancy work” 
embroidery and the famous hooked and 
braided rugs. It remained for New 
Hampshire to develop the first state- 
sponsored handcraft organization in the 
country — The League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts. 

It sprang from the little 
Sandwich in the foothills of the White 
Mountains, where, under the guidance 
of Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge of the 
town, the Sandwich 
had flourished for five years. Here was a 
shop to sell what the townspeople made 
with their own hands and a tearoom 
kept going by volunteers, to pay the 
small rent. A chairman and council with 
various subcommittees managed this 
shop as well as the classes held during 


home industries 


a community 


For information write 
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the winter months. Small membership 
dues and a tiny commission were the 
entire financial obligation. Today, after 
fourteen years of local and state ex- 
perience, Mrs. Coolidge says that the 
key to success in such a venture is 
leadership, good teachers, and devoted 
volunteers” and all three must be fired 
by imagination. So they were in Sand- 
wich, where new suggestions in design 
were given to the basket maker who had 
the habit of making one type of split-ash 
market baskets; where the village 
blacksmith, who had fewer and fewer 
horses to shoe, had not thought of mak- 
ing fire irons and forks for the summer 


good 


cottager; and where a flock of sheep 
was the inspiration, not only for weav- 
ing, but for lovely vegetable dyes. 

News of this good work reached the 
Governor’s ear, not once but many 
times, and when he heard of a widow 
who had paid her taxes from her “‘rug 
money,” of another who was able to 
shingle a leaky roof with her weaving 
savings, of the man whose basket indus- 
try gave him a steady income, he felt 
more and more that there was a field in 
the State at large for such work as was 
going on in Sandwich. He appointed 
a commission of representative men and 
women of the State to look into the 
educational and economic possibilities 
Naturally, Mrs. 
Coolidge was chairman then as she is 
president of the League today. 

Really a pioneer undertaking, it was 
the first state-wide organization to be 
sponsored by the Legislature for all the 
people’s benefit. Nevertheless, in 1931 
the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts was organized with an unpaid, 


of arts and crafts. 

















governing council of eleven and a paid, 
full-time director, who when not on the 
road, occupied the main office in Con- 
cord. Groups similar to the original one 
in Sandwich were developed in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

What was the main purpose? What 
did the State expect from its child, the 
League? The records of the League state 
that “the State appropriation shall be 
applied to instruction, standards, and 
production in arts and crafts, including 
administration, for the economic and 
educational advantage of all citizens in 
the State.” 
out 


It was recognized that to 
carry this policy close, friendly 
contact was needed between all officers, 
from the director to the last member of 
a local board with the producing mem- 
bers. Each *“‘Home Industries’ group 
has its chairman and committee who 
know the neighbors and what they can 
do, starts classes to promote the making 
of articles most needed to round out 
production for the League as a whole. 
Many of the groups maintain small 
shops run by local members for the sale 
of League-made goods. Expenses are 
kept down by volunteer help and civic 
interest so that these shops are self- 
supporting. There is an interchange of 


League shops and a small commission is 


goods made by groups to these 
charged for necessary upkeep. 

The League is fortunate in receiving 
fifty-fifty the Federal Smith- 
Hughes fund, through the State Board 
of Education, for its teachers. Since a 


from 


high standard of instruction is one of the 
greatest values of the League, the direc- 
much 
teachers of superior training 


selecting 
and abil- 
ity. Each teacher is itinerant, that is, 


tor spends time in 


he or she may spend a few days with 
group then go 
another and then the circuit 
throughout the months when 
the shops are closed and the State is 


one to another, then 
repeat 


winter 


supposed to be more or less hibernating. 
However, as New Hampshire becomes 
more and more of a winter playground 
more shops stay open throughout the 
winter. 

From the beginning the jury has been 
a most important feature. Besides the 
local jury that passes on all articles 
made by the local members before they 
may be accepted for the local shop, 
there is a State jury which endeavors to 
give constructive criticism as to design, 
workmanship, suitable material and 
salability. This jury decides whether 
articles may be accepted by the main 
office for distribution among the League 
shops, and it seeks to educate and en- 
courage by suggestion, remembering 
that the League is expected to help all 


The Monadnock Region Association solicits your 
inquiries relative to the region's residential, in 
dustrial and recreational possibilities 
Iddress 
EDWARD ELLINGWOOD 
Executive Secretary 
Savings Bank Building 
Peterborough, N. 
P. O. Box 60 


Booklet on request 


lelephone 173 





and also realizing the latent possibilities 
in many. The League has a committee 
the 
groups. Classes, special tables in shops 


to encourage young craftsmen in 


and at the Annual Fair are proving 
that the adults must go some to keep in 
the lead. 

As the League spreads, means are 
needed to keep the close contact between 
the the The 


director often as 


main office and groups. 


goes everywhere as 
possible, winter and summer; but to 
insure Open expression and exchange of 
ideas up, down, and across, a Crafts- 
men’s Advisory Board exists, consisting 
of one member from each group, elected 
by the group. It is an open forum for its 
members who may be sent to the meet- 
ings with specific problems and sugges- 
tions from the groups or wait for the 
spirit to move at the meeting. Their sug- 
gestions are reported to the League 
Council. 

Groups have formed of like craft, 
with regular meetings; the needlework- 
call the “Saffron and 
Indigo Society,” the rug makers and the 


ers themselves 


weavers have each formed a group 


where their particular “line”? may be 
discussed at length, ideas compared and 
speakers brought in. 

A Craftsmen’s Fair has now become 
an annual event. This year, at the in- 
vitation of President Englehardt it is to 
be held in the Field House at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in Durham, 
August 7-12 inclusive. This will be the 
sixth of these midsummer festivals which 
have been held in successive years in 


other places. 








IN ADDITION to those provided by Na- 
ture, the Monadnock Region visitor 
have other attractions this summer 


JULY 27, 28, 29 
Reproduction of 
famous 
Swanzey 


will 


“The Old Homestead” 
Denman Thompson's 
play in amphitheater setting, 
Center), New Hampshire 


IN ALGUST Fair and Old Home Days 


Attend the Cheshire Fair, August 25, 26, 
27. The “Fair of the Monadnock Region” 


IN OCTOBER The ninth annual Monad- 
nock Region Fall Foliage Tour usually 
held over Columbus Day week-end 











SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY, N. H. 


@ IN THE MONADNOCK REGION © 


For more than sixty years the 
Shattuck Inn has been striving 
to provide a restful, comfort- 
able and modern hotel to folks 
who enjoy typical New Eng- 


land charm. This summer, when 
it gets too hot in the city, visit 
the Shattuck Inn for a few days 
and enjoy a climate at least ten 
degrees cooler . 
what we mean by “charm”! 


. and see 

















THE ARK . 1808 


JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
At base of Grand Monadnock. Old fashioned flower 
and vegetable gardens. Modern conveniences, li- 
brary, open fireplaces, lovely trails. Send for folder 
“Y.” Daily rates $4.00 and up. 

Mas. Cuas. W. Bacon, Owner-Manager 
Tel. Jaffrey 243 
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Fine Hotels 


tunities For Sale 





The DARTMOUTH- 


OF NEW 


Farm Boarding Houses 
Tourist Homes, Cabins, Camps 


Village Homes, Farms, Industrial Oppor- 






MAINE 


J 
<o 
* 
OfPortlano 


LAKE SUNAPEE Region 


HAMPSHIRE 


200 Mountains and Hills 


Miles and miles and miles of good roads, 
hundreds of trails. Every form of recreation. 


150 Lakes and Ponds 


200 Streams 





There is no time of the year when the 
League may be so easily grasped as at 
this Annual Fair. Who knows, it may 
have been the inspiration received at 
one of these fairs that is responsible for 
“The Vermont Craftsman” and similar 
organizations in Maine and Rhode 
Island. 

At the fair one may see all the crafts in 
the making: the loom in action; the iron 


forge glowing; the patterned mittens | 


taking form; rugs being “drawn in” and 
braided; the embroidery needle taking 
deft stitches; boutonniéres from our own 
“wood pretties” being assembled by the 
woman who imagined them; the wood- 
carvers, whittlers and furniture makers 
(three crafts with one medium); the 
potter’s magic wheel; the delicate art of 
the silversmith; the more noisy shaping 
of the worker in copper and pewter; 
and the quick-as-lightning speed that 
turns out baskets, large and small, by 
the man who cuts his own brown ash 
trees to start the job he finishes at the 
fair — also jellies, jams, cookies and 
candy. 

Visitors come from everywhere to 


these fairs, and come again. But best of 


all to the New Hampshire people is the 
knowledge that what the Legislature 
established eight short years ago as a 
pioneer adventure, has proved its 
worth and is helping the people eco- 
nomically as well as enriching their 
lives through the joy of creation. 

Arts and crafts shops open this 
summer: Andover, Bristol, Concord, 
Conway, Dover, Exeter, Hancock, 
Lancaster, Keene, Meredith, Nashua, 
Northwood, Orford, Center Sandwich, 
Walpole, Wolfeboro, Flume Reservation 
and Lost River. 


The BROCKLEBANK 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
A Family Hotel — delightful for children. 
Near 3 lakes. Charmingly modern in a country 
way. Our farm supplies fresh products. Every 
sport available. Christian clientele. Booklet. 
Open June ist to November Ist. 
Mrs. Fred. B. Gay, New London, N. H. 
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Seven Hearths 


‘A Pleasant Place to Stay, or Meet and Eat” 


Sunapee, New Hampshire 
ROUTE 11, SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















Fre NONE LODGE 


\, On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


Bathing Fishing 
Tennis Croquet Shuffleboard 
Ping-Pong Dancing 


Donald Ross 18 Hole Golf Nearby 


65 Rooms, 50 with private bath 
Selected Clientele. MWlustrated Booklet 


M. G. CHASE, Mgs, P O. Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 








THE HANOVER INN 


on the Campus of 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE A 


4 


4 





Restricted clientele, win- 
ter and summer booklet, 
all outdoor sports, coffee shop, main dining room. 
New England food served well. 


THE HANOVER INN AT 
HANOVER, N. H. 


Forp & Peccy Sayre, Managers 











Just Among Ourselves 


The two amateur actors from Harvard 
College who were praised month before last 
in YANKEE’Ss new back stage department were 
recently selected by Herbert Rawlinson, 
movie actor, in behalf of Jesse Lasky, motion 
picture producer, for Hollywood parts. 


Tristram Livingstone, author of “Pops” 
in our May issue, was recently awarded a 
special prize by Harvard University as a 
“‘writer who showed promise.” Livingstone 
attributes the award to his article in YANKEE. 


R. E. Pike, contributor of epitaphs to two 
numbers of YANKEE, appeared recently on 
the Hobby Lobby program. 


Charles Dudley, owner of Interlaken 
Camp at Croyden, New Hampshire, stated 
recently that he considered YANKEE “one 
of the outstanding magazines in America 
today.” 


Robert Peckett, of Sugar Hill, N. H., 
received over twenty-five replies to a recent 
advertisement in the Yankee Job Exchange 
Column, some from as far West as New 
Mexico. He hired a man from Manchester, 
N.H. 


Frances Cooke Macgregor, Hingham 
(Mass.), photographer, returning recently 
from a West coast tour stated that she was 
constantly surprised at the number of homes 
across the U. S. in which she found copies of 
YANKEE. 


A member of the YANKEE staff swopped an 
old sleigh for a donkey last month. The 
donkey arrived from Philadelphia by freight 
with the following initials engraved on the 
crate by some freight yard humorist: F. D. R. 
So the new owner calls him “Frankie.” 


Answers to the recent blanket question- 
naire sent to the YANKEE family came back 
60% strong. This compares with 50% 
answers to a recent survey by 7ime maga- 
zine, and 40% by Vogue. These answers were 
considered invaluable by the manufacturer 

and so they were. 


The daily mail reveals that Yankees need 
money for the following reasons: to get mar- 
ried on, for monkey gland operation, for 
child’s operation, for seeds, subscription to 
a college alumni magazine, Christmas 
presents, child’s education, to get off WPA, 
gasoline, and a YANKEE subscription. 

















RHODE ISLAND GUIDE 
(Continued from page 17) 


green meadows, salt ponds with ocean 
outlets and Indian names like Quono- 
chontaug, Winnapaug and Ninigret 
behind the sand dunes. Beyond them 
lies the blue Atlantic, with Block Island 
in the distance and now and then a 
passing steamer or a tow of barges going 
into the bay. 

Rhode Island was in the centre of the 
hurricane of last September and these 
summer colonies suffered severely. 
But it was only on the sand dunes at the 
edge of the beaches that structures were 
swept away by two great tidal waves 
that flattened the sandy ridge lining the 
south coast and even rolled up through 
the business centre of Providence, where 
markers on the sides of office buildings 
show where the waters rose higher than 
a man can reach. Yet today Providence 
shows no scars. 

Summer homes on the knolls farther 
back from shore escaped severe damage 
and the beaches themselves are com- 
paratively little changed, as safe and as 
inviting as ever. Nature is repiling the 
sand dunes behind them and today 
these beaches and this shore country 
are scenes of feverish activity in a re- 
habilitation that will provide better 
facilities than before, ranging from new 
and larger bathhouses, as at Watch 
Hill and Narragansett Pier, to a water 
system as at Wickford, where wells were 
contaminated by sea water and where 
pipes are now being laid from a point 
two and one-half miles distant to bring 
an abundant supply. 

At Newport, the most famous resort 
city in America, with a summer colony 
world noted, replacement of tide-swept 
buildings is well under way at Spouting 
Rock Beach, the playground of the 
summer colony, where the new re- 
placement will far surpass the old. At 
Newport Beach, the public beach where 
bathing, amusements and casino service 
was combined, the city got a later start 
due to necessary legislation, but will be 
ready with replacement of bathhouses 
in ample time. 

Newport is this year observing its 
tercentenary. One of the richest of 
Colonial towns before the Revolution, 
and one of the most important ports in 
the American colonies, it is now a centre 
of Navy activity, with the War College, 
Torpedo Station, Naval Training Sta- 
tion and the U.S.S. Constellation (1797), 
almost the last of our wooden frigates 
and the oldest commissioned war vessel 
afloat today. 











KEY TO GARDEN MAP 


(Continued from page 31) 





Stamford: Residence of Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton 
at Wallach Point. She's President of Connecticut 
Federation of Garden Clubs. See the Barnum House; 
and what you don’t already know, Stumpf & Walter's 
seed store will supply. Visit Bartlett Tree Re search 
—amened in North Stamford. June 27 Garden Club 

ay. 

Green Farms: The rock garden of Mrs. C. L. 
Debevoise is open to visitors . . . who are always wel 
come. Bedford gardens. Cronamere Alpine gardens. 

Greenwich: Especia'ly beautiful rose gardens here 
. » . two miles of them on rock walls . . . belonging 
to Mrs. Frank Spieke —— ... Says the Garden 
Traveler's Guide. Conde Nast gardens. 


RHODE ISLAND 


(And see guide this issue 


Providence: Visit Secretary of State at the State 
House for first-hand information. Roger Williams Park 
one of finest in U. S.; Brown University; R. 1. School of 
Design. Historic buildings: First Bz aptist Church, 
Stephen Hopkins House, Market House, Russell House, 
Joseph Brown House, Golden Ball Inn, Dorr House. 
Mrs. P. P. Chase, 104 Congdon Street, is President of 
the Rhode Island State Federation of Garden ( aoe. 
Also, call in on Mr. K. Thomas, Secretary of R. 
Horticultural Society at 28 Waterman Street. YA 
Hotel and Crown Hotel will meet your every need. 

Pawtucket: Tempting terrace lunches and dinners at 
The Little Red Hen, 742 East Ave. 

Little Compton: Stay at Stone House Inn and take 
in the Brownell Rose Gardens, a clambake at Rehoboth, 
the Hornbine Church, the beaches at Middletown and 
William Redwood's place (Elam gardens) and Newport : 
Beaches, shops, ocean drive, Hunter House, Brownell 
House, Vernon House, Friend's Meeting House and 
Garden, American Art Gallery. Newport Ferry to Block 
Island for best swimming anywhere and fishing village 

East Greenwich: From the East Greenwich Inn here 
you are within easy striking distance of: Wickford's 
many beautiful houses and Plum Beach, the Varnum 
House, Old Kingston Court House and Glebe House at 
Kingston, Capt. Nat Greene homestead at Warwick, 
and fine old textile mill at Esmond. 

Kingston: Fred Van Benschoten, 
runs a real Yankee establishment. 
hands and forget there is 
gardens. 

Wakefield : Good central spot for shore visits stay 
at Larchwood Inn. 

wanston: Eat 
Fenner House. 


at Kingston Inn 
Put yourself in his 
a sheriff. Terraced rose 


at Howard Johnson's. See Thomas 


Narragansett: Hazard House, Scarborough Beach, 
and Robinson House. Pier. Stay at James Muldowney’s 
ideal Green Inn, on the ocean front. 


Charlestown: Kimball Bird Sanctuary. Nearby is 
the Sandhill Cove Reservation near Point Judith . . . 
dunes; also Indian Burying Ground. 

Wickford: You'll find this one of New England's 
really charming spots and the Beechwood Inn more 
than up to your expectations 


Newport: Following gardens open on these dates: 
June 22, Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss at Hammersmith 
Farm, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster at 
Pen Craig; July 11, Governor and Mrs. William Vander 


bilt at Oakland Farm, and Mrs. Walter James at Rock- 
hurst; July 18, Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Guthrie Nicholson 
at The Glen, on the Seaconnet River; July 25, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Curtis James at Beacon Hill House, and 
Countess Laszlo Szechenyi at the Breakers. Civic League 
members will act as guides from Mrs. W. A. Peck 
am's house at 31 Everett Street. Other gardens open 
Tuesdays, in August. Stay with R. Haviland Staples at 
the attractive Hotel Viking 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
for a night? 
LINGER AWHILE AT... 


The Greenwich Inn 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
On Scenic U. 8. Route No. 1. 
stopping place for World's Fair visitors. 


Convenient 


Historically located. Near theatre and good 
shopping center. 


$1.50 up Single $2.50 up Double 


Real Yankee Food served in our Coffee Shop 


Kennera G. Avven, Proprietor 








hostelry 
arming New po 


this ch 
in historic * 





R. Haviland Staples, Manager 








seed DISCOVER the charm of 
old South County. Historic 
Colonial inn; awninged ter- 
races; shady trees and rose 
gardens; superbly cooked New 
England sea food and garden 
produce; ten minutes from 
ocean beaches, five from the 
New Haven R. R. main line. Beach Caba- 
has; Saddle Horses; Elevator. 


Booklet on request 


KINGSTON Inn 


AND COTTAGES 
Kingston Village, Rhode Island 











The Little Red Hen— 


Crisp, tempting meals 

served in the delightful 

atmosphere of our Spring 
. and Summer Terrace. 


LUNCHEON TEA + DINNER 
Served Daily — 12 to 8:30 P. M. 
742 EAST AVENUE, PAWTUCKET 

End of Blackstone Blvd. 
GA 3404 PE 2403 
Luncheon 55¢ to $1.50 Dinner 75¢ to $1.50 








Green Inn 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


On the Ocean Front 
imerican Plan from $6 Day, Cocktail Bar 


Selected clientele. Ideal for families 


Spend your vacation in America — help busimess belp you” 


JAMES C,. MULDOWNEY 


Owner -Manager 
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Zo) TONEHOUSE 
INN 

Enjoy real New England hospitality in the 

picturesque seacoast atmosphere of 


Sakonnet, Rhode Island. 


Surprisingly moderate rates 
For information write Dr. R. F. Bundy ~ Little Compton, R.T 
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NISLAND 


Thirty miles from the mainland, with 75 
miles of beaches. Cooled by sea breezes, 
quaint, every comfort. Sailing, game fishing, 
swimming, golf, summer theatre, varied 
recreations for you and your family. Only 
a few hours from New York or Boston. 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet 
Information Bureau, Dept. Y, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 
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LEWIS BAY LODGE 


ON CAPE COD 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 
WEEKENDS OR VACATIONS | 
ON THE WATERFRONT 
Write for booklet Phone 41 or 365 











CAMP COWASSET 


A joyous, adventure-full summer for girls at 
Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod. Sailing, swimming, 
riding. Complete equipment for all land and 
water sports, crafts, music, dancing, dramatics, 
French. Four groups. Catalog. 

BEATRICE A. HUNT, Director 
11 Plymouth St. Holbrook, Mass. 














Vacation for All the Family 
Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Boating 


EAST BAY LODGE 


Osterville, CAPE COD, Mass 


Tel. Osterville 961. C. H. Brown 
















HIGH BREWSTER — Cape Cod 


An early American home and cottages accommodat- 
ing 17 guests offers old-fashioned hospitality. Al! 
modern conveniences. American Plan. Fresh and salt 
water bathing. Near summer theatres and movies. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, table tennis, riding and flying. 
Eighth season. Rates $5 to $9 per day. Restricted. For 
detatled information write; FRANK and MARY CLEVER- 
LEY, High Brewster, West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass 








Telephone: Brewster 59 
THE PINES 


COTUIT, MASS. CAPE COD 


Summer Hotel with non-housekeeping 
cottages, especially adapted for families 
with growing children 
May 29 to Oct. 1 $35 to $60 Weekly A.P. 
Vegetables from our own garden. 

farm bathing, fine private beach. 
Golf, Tennis, Sailing Instruction. 
Sprinkler System Cc. Y. Crawford .M@ér. 














Coming! 
A FINE SERIES ON 
NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECTURE 


What the New England legislatures 
did in 1939 


“School Is Over" — finest 
YANKEE pictures ever. 


Fall foliage color cover 


A better YANKEE — every month! 


YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 
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Gordon C. Aymar 


LEARN How To SAIL 


By R. W. HATCH 


Ries SUMMER My ten-year- 


old son, without any previous experi- 
ence in sailing, started sailing alone and 
raced three times a week in a Rookie. 
My older boy, fifteen, sailed and raced 
alone in a Tech dinghy. Looking back 
on that season, recalling the American 
Rookie Championships for children ten 
and younger, and looking ahead to the 
coming summer, I want to buttonhole 
every parent I see and say: “Get your 
child into a sailboat!” 

I know that Yankee ships and Yankee 
sailors are a tradition as deeply in- 
grained in American history and tradi- 
tion as the Declaration of Independence, 
and that to write a praise of sailing 
would be as superfluous as to make a 
defence of freedom itself. But I wonder 
if the great publicity given ocean racing 
and defending the America’s Cup, and 
the fact that it is mostly pictures of 


costly racing and sailing yachts which 
get wide circulation, have not created 
certain false ideas about sailing. Too 
many people think that sailing is a spe- 
cial privilege of the rich, that its tech- 
nique is very complicated, and _ that, 
therefore, it is not for their children. 
And so, perhaps, an article on sailing 
for children will not be superfluous at 
this time. 

For sailing as a sport and as a hobby 
for children is so much more than merely 
carrying on a tradition. The very at- 
mosphere of the sea and boats is invalu- 
able; it is a blessed and desperately 
needed release from the hurry and 
crowds and pressure of modern life, all 
of which affect even children today. It 
transports youth from the feverish, arti- 
ficial world of movies and jitter-bugs to 
a clean, wholesome world that is a cure 


of bodies and souls. It is an education 











for children and youth in the very fund- | 


amentals of character: self-reliance, 
concentration, obedience to the finest 
code of sportsmanship and to the com- 
mand of superiors. It imposes the dis- 
cipline of coéperation, of deference to 
greater knowledge and skill. It imposes 
the discipline of the natural world of sea 
and wind, where accuracy and skill are 
rewarded and mistakes are costly. It 
opens up a field of activity untouched 
by commercialism. The boy or girl who 
has progressed from greenhorn crew to 
skipper achieved a 
confidence, and a skill 
sport can give. 

Far from being the sole privilege of 
the rich, sailing is accessible to every 
family of moderate means. Sailboats 
large enough for father or for youngsters 
in their teens, capable of carrying three 
people, and safe in open waters, now cost 
new from $450 up. There are always 
secondhand boats available at the cost 
of a secondhand cheap car. My own 
Cape Cod Knockabout cost $200 sec- 
ondhand and has seen five seasons of 
hard use. The seasonal painting and 
ordinary care of boats like the Knock- 
about, the Seabird, the Snipe, and the 
small catboats can be done by any 
member of the family at trifling cost. A 
suit of sails cared for intelligently lasts 
several seasons. 

The technique of sailing, which seems 
so complicated to the outsider reading 
about the handling of a cup defender, is 
based on the simplest fundamentals 
easily learned in a summer by a child of 
eight. It is learned in gradual, easy 
stages, and becomes natural 
able boy or girl an integral part of 
thought and coérdination, a 
nature. 

The purpose of this article is briefly 
to point out two practical methods of 
introducing young people to sailing. 

The first and oldest method is to start 
the novice as crew. If the parent him- 
self can sail, if there is available any 
older boy or girl who has experience, 
get a secondhand of the 
eighteen-feet-over-all class, put the ex- 
perienced hand at the helm with ab- 
solute let the 
obey orders and watch. Or find one of 


has mastery, a 


that no other 


to any 


second 


boat about- 


command, and novice 
the junior sailors in your neighborhood 
who would like to earn a little money on 
days he is not racing, and pay him to 
take your novice out by the hour. That 
requires no investment in a boat. As the 
novice becomes adept at the jib sheet he 
will have opportunities to substitute as 
crew in races. The whole process is the 
simple one of doing and watching. 

I have purposely said nothing definite 











t A delightful summer home operated for the comfort and entertainment of every member 
of the family. Select clientele. Attractive rates. Unexcelled cuisine. 


Golf - Tennis - Sailing - 


Fishing - Riding - 
Recreation Rooms - 


Croquet + Bathing Beach 


Modern Rooms 


— Season: April to October — 


For rates, reservations, ete., apply to G. A. Smith, Harwichport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Beach House 


In Picturesque 


Siasconset, Massachusetts 


at the eastern end of Nantucket 
Island, on a bluff overlooking 


the broad Atlantic. 
Ownership-Management 


* All outdoor sports 

* Wide stretch of moors 
* Cocktail Bar 

* Private Bathing Beach 


All the benefits on land of an 


ocean voyage 


For Full Particulars and 


Rates write to 


Mrs. Merwin J. Bulkley 


Proprietor 
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COME TO CAPE COD 


We offer you this 
CAPE COD 
HOME 


For Sale and 


For Rental 


House consists ul attractively turnished living room 





three bedrooms; bathroom; 
sun porch. One-car garage. Well landscaped grounds 
with one acre of land with trees. Situated on high land 
with an excellent view of Buzzards Bay and surround 
ing harbors. Rental for summer season $650.00 fur 
nished. Selling Price $6000.00. For this and other 
property in the Falmouth section of Cape Cod see 
KATHRYN SWIFT GREENE, Realtor 
98 Main Street, Falmouth, Mass. Telephone 1 


with fireplace; kitchen 
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CAPE COD 
Hotels and Inns 


have received their 
Spring Cleaning 


. in the cool, quaint towns and 
villages overlooking sandy beaches 
and the open sea. 


Suites in the large hotels and 
rooms in the small Inns are pictures 
of comfortable, early America, 
where families may linger through 
the Summer without housekeeping 
cares. 


A list of Cape Cod Hotels, and 
Inns and Cottages may be secured 
by addressing 


CAPE COD 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Department Y-J 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 














Come to 
PROVINCETOWN 
AT THE TIP OF CAPE COD 


Pilgrims’ First Landing Place 
* Birthplace of American 
Liberty * Meet Nation's 
Only Town Crier * 
Through September 


Stay 


For Full Information Write 


TOWN CRIERS 
PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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about what kind of boat to buy if you 
wish to start with your own boat be- 
cause you will find that in every locality 
there is a type of junior boat specially 
favored because of tradition or local 
conditions. But by all means get the type 
of boat used locally so that when your 
novice can skipper for himself he can 
race without handicap in the same kind 
of boat his friends are sailing. That is 
important. 

This first method, for which I need 
make no more suggestions, since it is 
traditional and so well-established, has 
certain decided disadvantages. It may 
require an investment of two or three 
hundred dollars. And the novice under 
this system is wholly dependent for his 
instruction on the availability of a 
skipper. 

After observing and trying both meth- 
ods, I favor the second method of put- 
ting the novice into a small boat of his 
own. My reasons are several. In this 
way the novice is handling a boat from 
the beginning, and is, from the very 
start, independent and self-reliant. The 
rules and principles of seamanship ap- 
plied to handling the small boat are the 
same rules and principles he will apply 
on a boat of any size. A youngster can 
take all the care of a small boat and do 
all the painting and cleaning himself. 
There is no better way of learning sail- 
ing than by experience. 

Moreover, one able-bodied experi- 
enced junior in a small motorboat or 
skiff with an outboard motor can in- 
struct and direct a half-dozen young- 
sters at once, if each novice is in his own 
boat. Our experience at Scituate last 
summer proved this conclusively. 

This method is perfectly safe on any 
river or harbor or cove waters. We did 
not have a single capsizing in two 
months of sailing by children alone in 
boats, the children ranging in age from 
eight to fifteen. 

This system gives incentive and zest 
to the course of instruction, for children 
sailing alone can have their own races 
daily independent of juniors and older 
skippers. They begin to race after a few 
days of instruction. 

And lastly a boat suitable for novices 
to handle alone costs but $52 fully rig- 
ged. A few families even without any 
yacht club organization can finance an 
instructor and enough small boats of the 
Rookie type and furnish sailing instruc- 
tion and racing for a dozen children. 

If you would start your children sail- 
ing, no matter which method you use, 
here are a few practical rules for you and 
for your child: 

(Continued on page 44) 
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More About Our Summer Theatre 
BY JOHN P. MARQUAND 


INTERVIEWER’s Note. Mr. Marquand, whose 
novel, ‘“‘Wickford Point,”’ has created almost 
as much discussion as his Pulitzer Prize winner, 
“The Late George Apley,” modestly failed to 
state in his article that he is honorary president 
of the Ould Newbury Studio Players, and that 
he has consented to do a réle with the group 
during the summer, possibly in “Our Town.” 
His summer home at Kent’s Island is almost in 
sight of the Players’ barn theatre, across the 
salt marshes of Newbury. — Sipney J. Paine. 


1 you are motoring north or south 
on Route 1A this summer you cannot miss 
the Ould Newbury Studio Players. Their 
summer theatre (seating capacity 108, so 
get your ticket early, because there is no 
standing room) is a large hay barn, loaned 
them by its owner, Mrs. Florence Evans 
Dibble, and remodelled by the Players 
themselves. The interior is rustic, but not 
uncomfortable, and there is plenty of room 
outside for parking cars. When the Players 
are not using it the barn serves as a picture 
gallery where Sam Sargent of Newburyport 
exhibits his New England landscape paint- 
ings. When he is not painting pictures, Mr. 
Sargent paints scenery and is frequently a 
Player. The barn — or playhouse, which- 
ever you choose to call it — is on the right 
shortly after you cross the bridge over 
Parker River, going north, just beyond the 
small green where a monument stands to the 
first settlers of the venerable town of 
Newbury. 

These historic surroundings give a pretty 
opportunity for a literary parallel. Close 
beside the spot, you might say, where the 
First Settlers launched the beginning of a 
New Nation, today the Ould Newbury 


Players are launching a new theatrical 


enterprise. This all may occur to you, but 
the Players would just as soon you skipped 
it, if you don’t mind very much. The Players 
are not self-conscious, and they are under 
no great illusions about themselves, although 
naturally anyone who acts must have a few 
illusions. They have joined in a non-profit 
company, because every one of them loves 
the theatre, because they want to add to 
their stage experience, and, finally, because 
they believe, in view of their past perform- 
ances, that they can put on the boards of 
their home-made stage, a type of play which 
you, even if you have battened on Broadway 
productions, won’t set down as a wasted 
evening. 

It won’t cost much to see them, not much 
more than a local movie show. Prices range 
from one dollar to fifty cents. 

The Players are a year-round institution. 
They will produce four plays in the barn 
this summer, opening with “On Stage” in 
which Selena Royle and the late Osgood 
Perkins starred in New York. The date for 
the opening is the first week in July and the 
tentative cast includes Nat C. Foss, formerly 
of the Copley Theatre in Boston, Miss Betty 
Anne Webster, graduate of the Pasadena 
Playhouse School of the Theatre; Earle R. 
Delano, local producer and player; and 
Stuart Frazier, graduate of Iowa’s Cornell 
College dramatic department. The second 
play on the schedule will be “‘ Lady Precious 
Stream,” and among others being con- 
sidered are ‘Penny Wise,” “Our Town” and 
“Middle Watch.” In the fall, winter and 
spring, they will play in Newburyport. 

The managing director of the players is 
Earle R. Delano. He will be assisted by Miss 
Webster, Nat Foss, and Mrs. Ernestine 

(Continued on page 47) 














JOB EXCHANGE 
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DOCTOR'S FAMILY of four wants a capable woman 
under 45, in good health, to act as housekeeper, answer 
phone, do plain cooking, and light washing. Room, 
— and salary. Southern New Hampshire. JMY 308 
HUSBAND (graduate student) and I (school marm) 
have bad cases of gypsy feet! We are just the ones you 
are looking for to escort your children or canary to 
Europe. We'll even wash dishes, push a typewriter or 
read aloud. Or moves | as children ought to go to the 
World's Fairs! JMY31 


A  MASSACH HUSETTS YANKEE, former school 
teacher (age 57) desires position: Companion for lady; 
housekeeper for lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; 
nurse-companion or secretary. Prefer California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, or New England. Hope for Southern 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts. Excellent location 
more important than salary. Have experience in prooi- 
reading, editing, writing. JMY313 

YOUNG MAN, student, needs exciting work during 
summer vacation. Take own risks. Prefer daring or 

















death-defying job. Not afraid of anything. Have brains; 
not a bum. i 


All kinds experience; flying, racing cars, 
nical, etc. JMY314 





Y or semi-invalid to care 
for in my warm comfortable egy aaa , home. 
Practical nurse. Reasonable price. JMY. 


DOES ANYBODY WANT A CHAUFEEU R to Cal- 
ifornia, a hotel clerk or what have you? Young man, 
Yankee, wants to get away from desk for summer. Will 
do anything, go anywhere, salary no importance. No 
——. (I have them all winter) or selling, please. 
JMY316 

SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION at my at- 
tractively furnished southern New Hampshire camp 
(fireplace and near lake) in exchange for mutually satis- 
factory amount of painting, carpentry, hurricane clear- 
ance at nearby summer home. JMY317 

WA pendent old lady ‘who insists 
on running an old- fashioned farm and making butter — 
an old-fashioned hired man who will be loyal through 
thick and thin, who will be one of the family and will be 
paid $35 a month the year round, rain or sun. woh 318 


MY SONS NEED SUMMER WORK. One 20, 2 yrs. 
journalism B. U., exp. camp councilor; can type, swim, 
tennis; interesting, sense of humor. Other 19, 6 mo. 
Essex Agricultural School. Can drive, quiet, respon- 
sible. Both tall, well-mannered, Episcopalians. What 
can they find? ' find? JMY 319 


IS THERE A BOOKBINDER, skilled in repairing and 
rebinding fine old books, who would like to settle on a 
modest salary in a New England college town? JMY320 


WILL GIVE A LITTLE GIRL two weeks’ vacation 
on a farm this summer in wae for a buff spaniel 
dog. Also want boarders. JMY3 

YANKEE YOU NG MAN, 25, saith college education, 
with twelve years’ experience in the hotel field — in- 
cluding bell-boy, 
tion as manager of 
assured possibility for advancement. JMY 


























YOUNG MAN would like summer job in Nes England, 

tutoring in French and German; companion; farmhand; 

anything. JMY 326 

ARE YOU A YANKEE OF ALL TRADES? Wanted: 

a handy man to repair plumbing, some carpentry, grad- 

ing, work on tennis court, drive truck, odd jobs. Summer 
position care of seven saddle horses in girls’ 
Prefer man with car. 
wages expected. JMY327 
REFINED ATTORNE 
seeks te pe (if possible) home making position and 
peace. Good cook, home loving person, no liquor. Refer- 
ences exchanged; full particulars first letter. 








Y'S WIDOW, 














BOY, 17 YRS. OF AGE, now living in Maryland, but of 
New England parents, 
General handyman and can drive a car. JA30. 

WANTED: a ‘capable woman, who can cook sad bake 
well, to assist me in operating a road stand, specializing 
in home farm products. JA311 





CAFE DES INVALIDES 


for after-dinner or evenin 


after-effects. 


S.S.P. CHOISA 





110 BROOKLINE AVENUE 








8.8. Pierce’s Coffees 


In Vacuum-pack tins to 
assure Roaster-freshness 


“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” 
service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


S.P. MOCHA & JAVA 


Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 
extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


4le ‘mm. 


a favorite 


Postage 
Extra 


lib. tin 3OCc 


lib. tin 446 ‘E" 


BOSTON 

















VERMONT COUPLE, middle aged, wishes work as 
caretaker, manager of a farm or summer home, any- 
where in Vermont. JA313 








A LITTLETON, N. H., 
gracious home, offers hospitality to week- end or longer- 
Stay guests. Attractive food, reasonable rates. JA315 
Yankee writers, attention to this little rhyme! 

Your most prized possession is summed up in time. 

I can save you much trouble and get your work done, 











i ; 
\ ‘zs * } 
Gile’s 
clerk, and headwaiter — desires posi- ( : - 
hotel or position AY hotel with | Ceb Smoked Perk Products 
24 } 
summer job in Nev } Cured the Old Fashioned | 
( New England Way ) 
{ 
{ HAMS SHOULDERS 
BACON 
camp ( . soe " > 
No liquor. Give references and { COUNTRY ROLLS 
Yankee born, Write for Prices 
and Information 
JA301 ( e TILTON 
| E A. Ge nw mos 
would like job = + en ( verett “ I e Now Maangetice ) 
— 
WOMAN, with small but . 
(Continued from page 10) 
Well, I received 149 recipes for that one 


For typing your manuscripts for me is real fun. 

I'll tell you my rates and why you can bank 

On the right kind of work by an efficient young Yank. 
AJ 316 

FORMER TEACHER seeks r responsible position as 

companion, caring for children. supervising home. Has 

driver's license. Excellent ref. JA317 

LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 

any size and color. Price according to size and material 

JD216 

EDUCATED WOMAN, refined, competent, seeks posi- 

tion as companion, home supervisor with Christian 

family. Good driver, excellent references. JM304 

MASS. Y ANKEE SCHOOL TE ACHER (widow, mid- 

die aged with “Pioneer West Coast” ancestry), desires 

position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 

governess to child; practical nurse, companion, secre- 

tary—in Cal., Wash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in 

JN205 





Mass. Very small salary. 


when I was gathering material 
Yankee Cook Book, and that seems a 
But 
pickles are also very popular. 


pickle, alone, 
for my 
and butter 
Of course, I 
with 


sufficient reason. bread 


included the dishes associated 
turkey, 


and there 


have 
Thanksgiving cranberry 
pumpkin pie; 
runners-up: 


Sauce, 


were a number of 


blueberry muffins, mince pie, 


apple pie (New England is strong on pies), 


steamed clams, fried sausage, maple sugar, 


smelts, shad, scrod, caraway cookies, but 


I could go on all day. 





“Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 


trying to list unusual foods found only in 
New England such as election cake, pork 
cake, 
and slumps, et 
of these in The Yankee Cook Book among the 
600-odd I have 
the dishes most frequently encountered to- 
typify New England 


muster gingerbread, the famous grunts 
c. You will find recipes for all 


included, but they are not 


day. They do not 


cooking.” 








SUMMER THEATRE 


(Continued from page 40) 








Merrill Whitten, instructor of dra- 
matics at the Farmington Normal School. 
This, in brief, is all there is to the Ould 
Newbury Players. 
Little 
you 


former 


They are another 
Theatre 


care to call the 


just 
part of the Movement, or 
whatever it is urge 
which is causing people from Maine to 
California, including mid-way stations to 
give up their spare time to producing plays 
with no desire for personal gain, but with 
only the hope of earning production costs. 
The reason for this movement may lie 

the present lack of opportunity for begin- 
ners on Broadway, or it may go deeper. At 
any rate it is a growing and an important 
part of our national cultural life, and to this 
our Players hope to make their own small 


contribution. 
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Reviews by Sidney J. Paine, formerly with Billboard and Variety, nationally 
known amusement publications. This department is given over for the most part 
to amateur productions not usually covered by the professional critics. YANKEE 
would be pleased to hear from you when your town’s amateurs are putting on a 
play or pageant so that we can arrange to have same reviewed here. 
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“He Was Born Gay,” Harvard Dramatic 
Club, Peabody Playhouse, Boston. A three act 
legendary drama, in 142 minutes. 


The American premiére of ‘‘He Was Born 
Gay,” by Emlyn Williams, author of the 
Broadway stage success and Hollywood 
screen hit, ““Night Must Fall,’’ was chosen as 
the fifty-eighth production of the Harvard 
Dramatic Club’s thirtieth season. 

The author has hinged the plot on the 
legendary outcome of Louis XVII, following 
the guillotining of his father and mother, 
King Louis XVI and Queen Marie An- 
toinette of France. You will remember the 
motion picture, “‘Marie Antoinette.” 

William Manson’s réle is strong, in which 
is portrayed the weakness of Louis XVII’s 
character; Winifred Wellington is aces as 
Mrs. Dell and performs her réle in tasty 
strides; Emily Nelson is more than satisfac- 
tory as the romantic, bespectacled offspring 
who can’t get a man, for obvious reasons; 
James J. Storrow, Jr., is O.K. as the domestic 
servant; Maryalice Thoma, as the motherly 
sister of Mason, who has nurtured and 
reared her brother through these long 
turbulent years, is talented; Gerald Deakin 
whammed his part over in professional 
manner; Jervis McMechan as the hot- 
headed male member of the Dell family, 
very satisfactory; Charlotte Rantoul por- 
trayed her flippant part with the right 
amount of snobbishness and comedy; Ruth 
Gillerman, as the adventuress, clicko in her 
tough and lady-like personalities, and a 
good reason why Louis XVII allowed him- 
self to take unto her; Proctor Jones, a 
sourpuss character of fine proportion. 

The legend at the bottom of the Peabody 
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Playhouse curtain reads: “‘Act well your 
part—there all the honour lies.” The Har- 
vard Dramatic Club company of ““He Was 
Born Gay” lived up to it, and that is why I 
predict that ““He Was Born Gay” will be a 
good contender for the legit boards and the 
cinema. It has 
peal. 

Staging by Jock Munro excellent. Single 
set commendable. Special equipment light- 
ing by the Carlson Lighting Company added 
materially. 


tremendous character ap- 


“You Can’t Take Ir Wirn You,” A three- 
act, four-scene comedy in 148 minutes. By 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. Produced 
by Mask and Dagger of the University of Neu 
Hampshire, Murkland Auditorium, Durham, 
N. H. 


The applause for this collegiate version of 
the 1936 Pulitzer Prize award for the best 
stage production, furrows a beaten path to 
the door of Prof. William G. Hennessy for 
direction and dialogue rewrite, and to the 
fine-combed campus cast which gave the 
Broadway and film hit play a commendable 
interpretation. Professor Hennessy improved 
on the Kaufman-Hart stage script, and the 
Robert Riskin film adaptation to the indica- 
tion that he should attempt a work of his 
own for either summer theater or campus 
capers. 

Laugh provokers were the scenes where 
the entire Vanderhof coterie was going at the 
same time; the typewriter, printing press, 
ballet practicing, dart-tossing, pyrotechnic 
inventing and stray visitors. All action 
segues neatly as the action runs on. The 
income tax man scene with Vanderhof was 





aces; the slapstick business on the Kirby 
outfit at the Vanderhof home (one of the 
best scenes), particularly the word-synonym 
game. 

Miss Shields as the daughter, acquitted 
herself with scoring power. Mr. Goodnow 
as the son of the financial boss and lover, is 
a strong romantic lead opposite Miss Shields 
and lends himself creditably in the clinch 
scenes, and as the link to bring both families 
together. The unexcelled performance of 
Lionel Barrymore in the flicker has a fine 
counterpart in Mr. Foote, interpreting the 
characterization truly professional 
touch. He has perfected the lovable dry 
humor and homely philosophy as Grandpop 
Vanderhof. A performance. Miss 
LeClair, as the fluttery playwrighting wife, 


with 


smash 


whose hobby is writing hack plays because 
eight years before a typewriter was left at 
the house by mistake, delivered her réle in 
true comical characterization plus splendid 
acting. Miss Goury as the dusky domestic is 
adequate; Mr. Schlesinger as her boy friend 
with a suitable Amos ’n’ Andy character 
voice, sustaining throughout; Mr. Webster, 
swank stuff-shirted Wall Street 
enacted his réle in good stead, and pulled no 
punches in the unexpected wrestling throw 
by Mr. Olson as Kolenkhov, the Russian 
ballet impresario. Miss Callahan as Mrs. 
Kirby offered a commendable job, especially 
during the word-game. Miss Clisham as the 


baron, 


inebriate actress, has a few bits of business 
that click. Parts well-filled for their versatility 
were Miss Swenson as the other daughter 
bent on becoming a toe dancer from Kolen- 
khov. She not only enacted her dramatic 
part well, but she can toe ballet in good 
recital style; the other réle, that of husband 
(Mr. Israel) to Miss Swenson, is the printing 
bug, salesman for ““Love Dream” candies, 
and xylophone pounder. He jiggled into his 
réle in good form. Mr. Craig, as Grandpop’s 
son-in-law, strongly reminded me of Burgess 
Meredith. Enough to say he has capabilities. 
He was the fireworks inventor. Mr. Phenix, 
as the partner of Mr. Craig, was one of those 
long-term visitors, with vocal quality like 
Walt Disney’s mutt canine character. Very 
good. 

Professor Hennessy has a play and com- 
pany worthy of tour. Professor Hennessy, in 
1916, worked with John Craig, Sr., at 
Boston’s old Castle Square Theater, during 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth. He 
played in the Shakespearean series at the 
time: “Romeo and Juliet,” “Taming of the 
“As You Like It,” and “Hamlet,” 
Donald Meek, and has 
figured in repertory and stock throughout 
New England. 

“You Can’t Take It With You” 


but as produced at the University of New 


Shrew,” 
has worked with 


is true, 


Hampshire, you can take its memory with 
you until memory ceases. 

A sincere nod to the many on the produc- 
staff, and for the excellent set and 
properties. 

Leonard E. Coplen, director of the Mask 
and Dagger Orchestra, played entre acte 


tion 


popular music. 














“THe Mepicine SHow,” A one-act rural 
sketch in eighteen minutes. By Stuart Walker. 
Produced by The Clark University Players, 
Atwood Hall, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


A fast-moving skit with Mr. Feingold 
taking top honors as a typical lazy-bones 
character found along the river. Both he 
and Mr. Bullock, fishing companion, barely 
hit a turtle crawl. The pair of hill billies 
remind you of the characters in the comic 
strips. 

Splendid makeup transforms the collegians 
into typical drawn-faced, barefoot, river 
bank folk. Notably interesting because of 
good character studies, and interpretations 
well performed. Lotsa laughs, too, for their 
drawl talk and goopy, mechanical gestures. 


“Excursion,” A three-act, seven-scene comedy in 
148 minutes. By Victor Wolfson. Produced by 
the Little Theatre Group. Sponsored by the 
Stafford Boys’ Club, Warren Memorial Hall, 
Stafford Springs, Connecticut 


Lengthy patches of conversation between 
the captain and the crew made the book 
somewhat boresome, but the cast was so 
typical of the human gamut seen on an ex- 
cursion boat from the Battery to Coney 
Island, that it finally wore away. 

Inasmuch as Stafford Springs is somewhat 
close to the center on the Boston-New York 
route, it is quite probable that the folk in 
that valley do not possess the chance to wit- 
ness much legitimate fare. And for that rea- 
son alone, these youngsters are worthy of 
praise for the effort, sincere effort, they are 
employing to further themselves in stage- 
craft. 

The cast shaped up well, although voices 
stepped up in volume would have meant less 
ear straining. 

Mr. Armstrong as the Hebrew gave that 
character a fine interpretation, with re- 
straint, and without ridicule. His 
subtlety in portraying the difficult rdéle 
netted him splendid reception by the audi- 
ence. He garnered the laugh market. 

Miss Murray as the mother with baby in 
arms was specifically true to life. Her fresh 
son, Master Sullivan, socked over his part. 
The right type to a T. 

Miss Young as the office girl in love with 
the steamboat line’s scion, Mr. Hamilton, 
was adequate and scored best in the rail 
clinch scene. Mr. Hamilton was adequate, 
and his play-sister, Miss Gregory, acted like 
one of Ruth Draper’s characters. Miss 
Greene as the Hebrew’s frau, was excellent 
histrionically, and both Mr. Armstrong’s and 
her dialect were polished. Miss Pelton as 
Miss Young’s “advisor” in love affairs, was 
the proper “influence” type, but was some- 
what inaudible. Mr. Greene as the play- 
wright was acceptable in his brief rdle, but 
could have been stronger. Miss Sfreddo as 
the swingaroo gal and dumb Dora was good. 
Miss Soukup, pickup sweetheart of Mr. 
Frasinelli, a good time Charlie, socked over 
her part in the hysterical scene, and got 
going after that. Mr. Frasinelli, a good 
mugger, likewise appeared later in the play. 
Miss Champagne as Miss Soukup’s kid sister, 


very 


always tagging after the romancers, gave a 
splendid performance as the nagging kid 
always ready to tell Pa of her sister’s esca- 
pades. Mr. Zelz as the captain’s brother 


clicked. The youthfulness of Mr. Prucker 
took the effect away of his being an elderly 
man but, considering his réle, gave in an 
acceptable performance. 








GARDEN TALK 


(Continued from page 9) 





made into a powder, mix it with oyl of radiches 
and you shall see great experiences! 

Incidentally, another sure-fire cure for 
falling hair was to moisten the head with 
fresh strong beer, then rub in a small quan- 
tity of bear’s oil. 

In Great Grandmother’s day the children 
and the older people needed some anti- 
soporifics to keep themselves awake during 
the long tedious doctrinal sermons which 
occupied forenoon and afternoon alike; and 
consequently, they upon such 
herbal products as aromatic southernwood, 


munched 


caraway seeds, coriander, spearmint and 
peppermint dill, and the 
fennel — of which Longfellow wrote: 


sprays, sweet 
The fennel with its yellow flowers 
That in an earlier age than ours, 
Was gifted with wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 

To these products from wood, field, and 
garden, the church members added nib- 
blings of fragment checkerberry “‘pippins”’ 
and cinnamon bark. 
Perhaps these spicy succulent herbs and 


sweet flagroot and 
seeds restored a spiritual vision, somewhat 
dulled by an overdose of Puritan religiosity. 

Around many a cellar hole, far removed 
from the haunts of man, grow the almost 
forgotten herbs of long ago, once brought 
from an English garden to an American 
garden or from the local woods and fields to 
the selfsame garden. These plants now 
but still 
flavor 


deared them to our great grandmothers as 


flourish as “escapes” retain the 


pungency of odor and which en- 
medicines, inhalants, preservatives, and pot 
herbs. Indeed these had a language all their 
own for instance: bay for glory, balm for 


sympathy, basil for hatred, foxglove for 
sincerity. 

Who is not familiar with the old pantry 
where Grandma made definite use of her 
own dried herbs for a personality in season- 
ing her food which the commercial products 
sadly lack: caraway and powdered carda- 
mon seeds in sugar cookies; coriander seeds 
pounded in a wooden mortar, used to flavor 
pumpkin pies; whole cardamon seeds in 


pickling spices; poppy seeds for rolls; nas- 





turtium seeds pickled in vinegar for home- 
made capers; bits of purslane leaf sprinkled 
over potato salad; and a leaf of rose gera- 
nium to flavor a jar of crab apple jelly; sage 
in sage cheese; and sage, thyme, summer 
savory, and sweet marjoram to emphasize 
the goodness of the stuffing in the Thanks- 
giving turkey. The variety is endless. 

Many an old and worn hooked rug is 
covered with the designs of small golden 
disc-like blossoms, those of the aromatic tansy 
or “bitter buttons.” This valued herb is 
found on lonely roadsides and near crum- 
bling stone walls. Its leaves resemble minia- 
ture ferns or ravellings from green woolen 
stockings. Many were the uses of this com- 
monplace plant; some folks rubbed it over 
raw meat as a preservative. The herb was in 
great demand at funerals to place around 
the casket and corpse. Our forefathers made 
tansy bitters by placing the leaves in a bottle 
of New England rum, drinking this spring 
tonic Indeed 
tansy was used to color and flavor the Fast 


with evident appreciation. 


Day pudding and tansy cakes, and doubtless 
had other forgotten uses. 

In the springtime, a mess of greens, 
boiled with a hunk of salt pork streaked with 
lean, liberally seasoned with black pepper 
and soused with cider vinegar, rejuvenated 
man, woman, and child, particularly after 
the late diet beef, salt 
shad, fresh pork, and smoked herring. Such 


winter of corned 
greens came up perennially in wide variety 
and abundance: cowslip, dandelion, milk- 
weed, fern fronds, nettles, horseradish, and 
even the lowly purslane, called “pussley”’ by 
the country folk. 

Indeed, I have found it a highly stimu- 
lating pleasure to add a collection of simples, 
and greens to my garden, collecting shrubs 
and herbs which contribute 


and flowers 


unusual and savory flavors to otherwise 
commonplace food. And I would urge my 
readers who enjoy gardening to make the 
acquaintance of woodland, field, and garden 
plants with a view to experimenting with 
the hitherto neglected possibilities which 
they present in the interesting preparation of 


new and old-time dishes. 
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LEARN HOW TO SAIL 


(Continued from page 40) 





Use a boat which will not sink. 

. Whether your child can swim or not, un- 
til he is well into the junior class and has 
passed tests in distance swimming, have 
him wear a life-jacket of the type made 
for just this purpose. 

3. Have your child jump in the water with 
his jacket on and prove that it is safe and 
reliable. 

4. Don’t fear for his safety. I have never 
read or heard of a fatality in small-boat 
racing. Your child is safer in a sailboat 
than in your car. 

5. Have the child take sole care of his boat. 

Rate the child on the condition of his 

boat before every race, or, if he is not rac- 

ing, once a week. At Scituate we award a 

seasonal prize to the child who scores 

highest in this aspect of seamanship. 

Use a system of scoring children’s races 

that encourages all the participants, such 

as: 1 point for winning, 1 point for each 
boat beaten, 1 point for finishing, 1 point 
for condition of boat. 

8. Give the child just three simple, funda- 

mental rules of safety: 

(a) Never cleat the sheet. 

(b) If you start to capsize let go the sheet. 

(c) If you capsize hang on to the boat. 


nN 


as 


=~ 


The main thing is just to get the child 
into a boat and let him sail! 

As for the parent or other adult who 
has never sailed and wants to learn — 
since he is a child in sea matters, I say 
let him follow the system advocated for 
the other children. 

Of course, the adult landlubber, if he 
is a willing and hard worker, if he 
doesn’t mind being sent aft to ask the 
man at the wheel for the loan of 
scupper, if he doesn’t mind a torrent of 
information, misinformation, and ridi- 
cule at the same time, may learn his 
sailing as crew for friends on big boats. 
But don’t go after a big boat with the 
idea that you can gain dignity that 
way, for one thing is sure: the general 
ridiculousness of the full-grown lubber 
is in direct ratio to the size of the craft 
he is on. The sea and wind make no dis- 
tinction between vessels on a cost or size 
basis. And mistakes loom large on large 
boats. 

For the adult who wants really to 
learn to sail I recommend the junior 
class of boats as the best bet. With a 
small boat of your own are in- 
dependent, and you are making mis- 
takes only with your own property. And, 
incidentally, it is amazing how many 
blunders you can make in a small boat 
without doing any serious damage, and 
how quickly you learn when you are 
in sole command of your craft and 


FF as 


you 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Anyone have an old blue glass goblet, sugar bowl or 
spoon holder — you've been putting jelly in? I need 
just suc h and would swop a hand painted vase in 

‘poppies’’ done by yours truly. It is Bavarian china, 
10” high and really would dress up your parlor. I — 
small odd piec es of blue glass ~ clear ¢ or r milk. JY3 

Tz aking down my gree mhouse. Ww ill swop the perfectly 
good glass and fixtures (six adj. windows) for the equiva- 
lent of fifty bucks (New Deal currency). JY¥322 


Ahoy! 1 F isherme n! Two double multiplying clic k and 
drag fishing reels, one brand new with 150 yards of oil 
silk line; two boxes of hooks, a dry match case to swop 
for — really good old books, canned goods or what say? 





Will trade: piano acc cordion, saxophone, fast camera, 
Parker shotgun, smoking pipes and other articles. Want 
24 


a surveyor’s transit or what? JY3 





Business men! For samples of your letters and sam- 
ples of your wares, I'll send you constructive criticisms 
and npneions for improving your “typed represent- 
atives."” JU303 





I need an old sugar bowl in ‘“‘Three Face” pattern. I 
have the lid. It is 434” wide. What do you crave? Your 
slightest wish is law. Mebbe you'd like a new Colonial 
brass door knocker, 4 x 244”, for what have you? Any 
blue glass or a paper weight? JU305 





Have ship and rail freight bills from 1846 to 1900. 
Want firearms or U. S. stamps. JU306 





Take your vacation in my two Bar Harbor wicker 
chairs, with seat cushions, all in first-class condition. 
What do you offer? JU3 09 








Ww hat am I offered for use of cool, quiet, thoroughly 
comfortable home with beautiful view, garden of vege- 
tables, eggs, too — everything in food, save meat and 
milk, on place — only 55 miles from New York and 
World's Fair, for most of July and August? JU326 





Spring cleaning discovered old Household E neyclope- 
dia, very amusing; old Sir James Barrie A Window in 
Thrums: Salem edition of Hawthorne's Tanglewood 
Tales. Can you find popular songs 1890-1910? MY310 
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l Notice to Swoppers 


{ The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 





there’s no one else to blame for errors. 

I recall a man at the Vineyard who, 
never having sailed a boat, stepped 
blithely into a sneakbox (not recom- 
mended for novices!), hoisted sail to a 
good breeze, cast off, and was promptly 
blown backwards onto the breakwater. 
Going backwards in a sailboat was a 
surprise to him. He worked furiously 
with his oars, got his craft away from the 
rocks, grabbed the sheet, and was just as 
promptly blown stern first again onto 
the breakwater. Sitting there and trying 
to think and holding the boat off the 
rocks in a good stiff breeze, he remem- 





How much maple syrup is offered for a 50-egg Spring- 
field-Ohio incubator — small gas jet, hot water heater; 
kerosene lamp might be used, automatic temperature 
control? Also an electric 24” diameter cover. Both com- 
plete and in good condition. MY311 


N.Y. Daily Graphic, Frank Leslie's Weekly and other 
old daily and weekly illustrated papers wanted. Will 
trade clean copies of Plain Talk, American Mercury, 
Allantic, Antiquary (rare British magazine), etc.; or fine 
old colored prints, or colored fashion plates, etc., for old 
weekly and daily papers or for good value of postage 
stamps, or maple sugar (my sweet tooth goes back to my 
New England grandparents). Write me anyway. MY313 








One rubber-tired oak wheel chair for old glass or 
furniture. Or hooked rug. What have you? MY315 





Are you looking for an ice-box and a few extra blan- 
kets for your summer place? We have both which we will 
swop for large brass kettle or whatever else you might 
suggest. MY319 





Will swop an orange (not too giddy) suede jacket, size 
16, for some perennial plants or shrubs. MY320 





My hobby is collecting children’s coin banks. If you 
have one or more I will swop you stamps for them. Or 
what do you want? MY326 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 





first names. Three 3-cent 
Yeah stamp brings you sample 


Tatted monograms or 
stamps per letter. 
of any letter. JY3 

Have you any ii “phonograph records; sy mphonies, 
good vocal (no opera, dance or jazz) in good condition? 
Will swop a little cash for them. JY 326 

Hooked rugs all wool made with old-fashioned hook 
— will sell for cash. Or will make in pattern, colors and 
size you choose. Swop or cash. JY327 

Have ten-pound solid shot fired by Yankees in battle 
of Fredericksburg. A Tyson furnace, box stove, 17” x 
9” x 9” (above legs, exclusive of hearth), 5 ship pictures 
on sides and back, cast Ludlow, Vt., 1839. Currier & 
Ives prints: The Young Mechanic 10%" x 14%” 
Clipper Ship-Nightingale 10” x 13”, some color, both 
suitably framed. Double building lot, parweae. Mass. 
Prefer cash, would consider swops. JY3 


Cash for Old Style printing type. Will pay reasonable 
price for complete fonts. Also interested in old printing 
cuts and old railroad pictures. JU330 

~ Gotta have all of Vol. | of Chemical Abstracts 1907 and 
index — bound or unbound. Have many books. What 
do you need — or will buy? JU331 

Experts consider my Concord Stagecoach a museum 
piece. Write for particulars of coach and full equipment. 
The price is reasonable. JU332 

















~ Prospective buyer of new Pontiac or Oldsmobile in 
vicinity of Malden, Mass.: Make me a cash offer for my 
credit of $225 on a new car, no allowance on old car. 
MY334 








~~T collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


Does the opportunity to live in a comfortably fur- 
nished New York City house within ten minutes’ ride to 
the Fair grounds interest you? Apply early and avoid 
the rush! MY344 ; : 

Creamy Cape Cod clam chowder made with a blend 
of ocean-fresh quahogs and clams — most delicious! 
18 pennies’ can of 3 servings or 35 pennies’ large can of 
8 servings — will exchange for uncancelled postage 
stamps. MY 345 


I have an etching printing press for printing. from 
etchings and engraved copper plate calling cards, wed- 
ding announcements, etc. Will either sell or swop. What 
is offered? A328 


I collect ship models; square-riggers, schooners, clip- 
pers. Will buy, sell, swop. Snapshots desired if available. 
A331 


bered that he had not dropped the 
centerboard. He will never forget that 
simple lesson. 

The eighteen-to-twenty-foot class is 
ideal for the adult novice who wants to 
do sheltered-water sailing, and perhaps 
learn to race. If you are like me, and 
want to sail so that you can cruise a bit, 
and if you can count on a companion, 
then look for a reasonably priced sec- 
ond-hand cabin boat, under forty feet 
to begin with, with a simple rig — cut- 
ter, sloop, yawl. . But that gets us 
into another and entirely different chap- 
ter of the subject! 




















BOOKS AND POETRY 


(Continued from page 7) 





man nature, and the hurricane of 1938. And, 
most of all, friends. It has been Charles 
Hanson Towne’s chief business in life, mak- 
ing friends. Now whenever he goes anywhere, 
he finds them. He finds one in every other 
house in New England. Going through our 
six states, he is entirely at home. 

It is an easy book for a lovely evening. 
Gillette’s sketches have the same grace and 
unlabored charm the sentences and para- 
graphs have. Every so often the poet in 
Towne blossoms out, and he puts in verses 
en route. It’s a fine summer chronicle. 


ADIRONDACK TALES, by Eleanor Early. (Little, 

Brown and Company, Boston, $1.75.) 

This book makes me wish the Adirondacks 
were in New England. For I have to spend 
most of my time on books by New England- 
ers or about New England, and I should like 
to spend a good deal on this one. It is written 
in a style that is as lively as quicksilver. It has 
humor. It has thumbnail biographies that 
are excellent examples of this modern art. 
It can talk like an old-fashioned storyteller. 
It is a guidebook that happens also to be an 
admirable piece of essay writing. The sketch 
of John Brown is a remarkable piece of 
composition. 

And as for contents, the book has about 
everything besides John Brown’s body and 
the laurels on his grave. It has the simplified 
spelling of the Lake Placid Club, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Samantha, millionaires 
of all waters, skiers, the untouchable woman, 
silver-gray foxes, ghosts, the Jackson Blacks, 
Champlain, General Grant, beavers, and a 
vast deal of human nature. 

I hope Eleanor Early is set loose on still 
more places — on the whole continent! And 
takes Virginia Grilley along with her to do 
the illustrations! 

POETRY 

There is a Yankee who has been writing 
good Yankee poetry around here for quite 
a spell. He lives and works in Boston, but he 
expands in a northerly direction when the 
poetic yeast is in him, into New Hampshire. 
I want to give my poetry space to him this 
month. Harry Elmore Hurd 
This first poem of his ought to go home to 


deserves it. 


the heart of any man who has ever fished or 
liked New 
Hampshire or anywhere else. Boys, always 


mountains or been a boy in 
poetic substance, mix well with New Hamp- 
shire hills: 

Younc Man or GILForD 

Harry Elmore Hurd 

“Any luck?” I asked, stopping by a brook 
To watch a gangling youngster bait his hook 
And cast it underneath the bridge, without 
A nibble. Reeling in, he drawled, “It’s cold for 


trout. 
You have to creep up mighty still to fool 
A fish today. I caught one in the lower pool 
That ought to go nine inches and a half.” 
He showed the rainbow, correcting, with a 
laugh, 
“Nine and a quarter might be more exact.” 


Matching Yankee truth with Yankee tact, 

I turned from fractions to the larger scale 

Of loveliness that links the intervale 

With Gunstock Mountain. “Beautiful,” I said. 


“It’s God’s own country,” he bragged, wagging 
his head 

To reinforce the fact. “I’ve lived up here 

All my life — I'll be sixteen next year — 

And Id as lief remain here twice that time 

If fishing lasts in spring and I can climb 

Up Gunstock when this season’s partridge fly. 

Yes, Sir, I hope to stay here till I die.” 


“You'll never die!” 
hand, 

Then leaving him to grow and understand 

Why I said it. Climbing Gilford Hill, 

I turned and saw him standing strangely still. 


I promised, gripping his 


All tools are poetic things. For they have 
the shape of man and the shape of history 
built into them. I handled a scythe in my 
youth. I do now, occasionally. I know what 
poetry there is in this tool, which is still in 
use in New England, our fields being the 
small size they are. Listen to our Yankee 
again: 





Apa Brown 


Harry Elmore Hurd 


Having filled his jug and placed it in the shade, 
Adam hung his scythe, wet his whetstone, 
And stroked the curved perfection of the blade: 
Whet-whet, whet-whet, 
Whet-whet, whet-whet, 
Then he ran his thumb, cautiously, 
Along the cutting edge, remembering 
The day his scythe, slipping from a tree, 
Cut his shoulder. 
Considerably older, 
Adam showed respect for things that scar. 
Gripping the two horns of the crooked snath, 
He swathed the grass, swinging his scimitar 
Warrior-fashion, 
Bringing destruction 
To inoffensive flowers and ripened grass. 
Time shall also scythe the sweating mower 
When some few summers bloom and pass, 
But why remember 
Dead December 
While earth and air are sweet with drying 
clover 
And scented hay? So Adam tipped the jug 
And drank, sorry to have the long swig over 





THE MAGIC POND 


at Peabody, Massachusetts 
By Eleanore D. Greene 


D. RING the last ten years of his 


life, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes could 
be found on many a late summer afternoon 
on the banks of the “‘Devil’s Dishful.”’ He 
came each year at the first opening of a lotus 
bud, and visited the pond until the last 
blossom had developed and died. For hours, 
he would sit silently on the banks or in his 
old yellow car. Was the brilliant brain try- 
ing to solve the riddle of the lotus plants 
growing in this litthe New England pond? 
He had, of course, read many times that 
today the true lotus is only to be found in the 
pools of the Delta and along the upper 
waters of the Nile. Yet here were tall white 
lotus blossoms with their intense exotic 
perfume nodding and beckoning to him 
with every breeze. 

Always the gray-blue eyes beneath the 
bushy eyebrows would snap with inner 
laughter as he listened to the village children 
tell the visitors, who came from every part 
of the country, the varied tales of the lotus 
and the pond. The one he seemed to enjoy 
the best is the story of “Daniel Brown and 
His Cows.” 

“Fifty the 
“an agent drove up to Daniel’s farm which 


years ago,”’ so story goes, 
was located on the edge of the pond. He had 
some magic ‘It will double 


the milk output of each and every cow,’ he 


feed for sale 


insisted. Farmer Brown bought all the feed 
that the agent had with him; and that night 
gave each cow an extra measure. Perhaps 
it was the extra measure, but before daylight 
there was a great bellowing and stamping 
in the barn, and all the Brown family worked 





for hours to save the sick cattle. The next 
left of the 


dumped into the pond.” Thirty-five years 


day what was new feed was 
passed. One spring morning a strange plant 
appeared over the spot where the feed had 
been thrown; soon a dozen huge circular, 
green leaves floated on the top of the pond 
The next year a tall, reed-like stem rose high 
above a leaf, and from a knob on the end 
the first of 


that 


a glorious blossom appeared 


the thousands of lotus blossoms now 
grow there. 

Some say this is a joke that the Devil 
played on the agent for everyone in the 
town of Peabody knows the old Indian legend 
of the pond, from which comes its name. In 
“The Devil's 
Bathtub.” It was to this pond that the Devil 
made many a pilgrimage to bathe his feet 


the olden days it was called 


the black ooze and the treacherous bog bot- 


tom testify to that. Although hundreds of 
roots and seeds have been given to people, 
not a one has been able to make them grow 
of all the 


lotus that was puzzling the silent Justice 


It may have been the history 
as he sat on the river’s bank; there is no ob- 
ject in all nature that has as great a religious 
or artistic background. Millions of people in 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, Persia and Asi- 
atic-Russia bend their heads each day in 
adoration of this sacred blossom. They state 
that the God Brahma came forth from its 
centre, or that the God Buddha, whose sym- 
bol is the lotus, first appeared floating on 
the mystic flower. 

But knowing that the origin of this lotus 
pond is more interesting unsolved, perhaps 
Justice Holmes came each summer, as thou- 
sands of others do, simply to marvel at the 
beauty of the white blossoms lifting their 
stately heads above the olive-green carpet 
that their flat leaves form over the deep, 
black muck of the pond below. 


= 
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Real Estate 


Where to Stay 





Princeton, Mass. 
OLD HOUSE, completely renovated. Has large living 
room with open fireplace, large dining room, butler’s 
pantry, kitchen, double maid's room with bath, lavatory 
off front hall, all on first floor. With beautiful old wind- 
ing front staircase. One-car basement garage, steam 
heat, 160-ft. artesian well, automatic pump, full cellar. 
Attractive grounds with grove of trees. Extended view 
from terrace out of dining room, French doors. Apply to 
H. HamiLton & Son, Princeton, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Colonial home crowning the hill at en- 
trance to attractive village of Mason, New Hampshire. 
Built 1779. Brick ends. Eight fireplaces. Shady lawns. 
Excellent coach house and barn. Electricity. One 
hundred acres. 45 miles from Boston via Lexington, 
Concord, Groton, and Townsend. Address CRATHERN 
HoMESTEAD, Mason, New Hampshire. 





FOR SALE — Attractive home in Berkshires on Staf- 

ford Trail. 11 rooms, bath, electricity, pure spring 

water. Beautiful views, garden plot, double garage. 

Suitable for summer or year-round home. Tourist store. 
. F. Dyer, Plainfield, Mass. 





OLD CAPE CODDER to restore, central chimney, 
3 fireplaces, dutch oven. Six rooms. Eight acres land, 
brook. $600 with $300 down. Vermont, New Hampshire 
Farms, Summer Homes. HARDING AGENCY, Charles- 
town, . 





HILLSIDE HOUSE — Beautiful private summer 
estate for sale. 10 room house, bath, electric lights, 
Ssaoiace: handy to swimming beach, stores and post 
office. O. G. Piper, Meredith, N. H.; tel. 224 or 49-12. 





MAINE FARM in Kennebunkport — Route 9, on 
tidewater river, view of ocean, excellent camp sites. 
Ideal for market gardening or dairy. Price $3,000. 
E. J. Dery, once Maine. 


FOR SALE OR RENT: three room furnished camp, 
fireplace, electricity, running water, large screened 
porch. Near Lake Sunapee. Write C. C. Fox, 1 Perry 
Avenue, Nashua, N. H. 





FOR SALE: Sea Coast farm or fine 
Penobscot Bay, Rockland, Maine. 
Winchester, Mass. 


summer home. 
Dr. RoBpert Emery, 





For Rent 





FOR RENT: Month of September. Fully equipped 
summer cottage, very dear to owners. Beautiful location 
on small lake, full view of Mt. Chocorua. Five miles from 
Conway. Six rooms, screened porches, running water, 
toilet, electricity, ice and wood provided, garage, canoes, 
tennis court. — Mrs. GeorGe A. DEVENEAU, 
penal N. 


FOR RENT — Lake Maranacook, Winthrop, Maine. 
Modern fully furnished lakeshore cottage. Electric 
lights, running water. Sleeps seven. Private wharf and 
beach. Secluded, not isolated. $250 June to October. 
Write I. S. RANDALL, 314 Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 


FOR RENT: Bungalows, fully furnished on lake near 
Belfast, Me. Bathing, Fishing. $15.00 per week. Write 
Dr. O. S. Vickery, Belfast, Me. 


FOR RENT: Little camp in woods beside lake. Modern 
conveniences. J. L. LesBourveau, East Brookfield, 
ass. 





Where to Stay 





TOURISTS TO BOSTON: Lady owning her own de- 
tached house can accommodate six persons over night. 
Rates: Bathroom floors, $1 per person; with private 
bath, $2 each, or $3 for two persons. All modern im- 
provements, quiet side of street, with shade trees, spa- 
cious lawn and flower garden. Fifteen minutes from 
heart of Boston. Phone PROspect 0973, or write WILDER 
RESIDENCE, 28 Warren Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


ee 


YANKEE 


VONHURST — Camp for adults and their families. 
Central Dining Lodge, Cottages. 60-Acre Forest, Beach, 
Fishing, Swimming, Hiking. Send for Booklet. Center 
Harbor, N. H 


COME TO attractive private guest house in DUX- 
BURY for your summer holiday. Both single and double 
rooms with board available at moderate rates. Address 
Box C, South Duxbury, Mass. 


DARTMOU TH COLLEGE VISITORS: We have 
homelike rooms for overnight or longer. SARAH HAZEN, 
Norwich, Vermont. 





Miscellaneous 





BASQUE ESPADRILLES — Famous rope-soled can- 
vas sandals straight from the French Pyrenees, give 
sure-footed, cool comfort indoors and out. At $1.50 a 
pair, their value is unusually good. Order in sizes 4% to 
8 in navy and white, and all white. Sent anywhere for 
$1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned by Evita W. Fisner, The Original Thread & 
Needle Shop, 671 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Tel. COMmonwealth 4880. 


TO EXCHANGE Money for Books, or Books for 
Money, or to secure information about Book Prices or 
Book Values, write Wi_peR’s Booxsnop, 28 Warren 
Avenue, Somerville, Massachusetts. Phone PROspect 
0973. Libraries Catalogued and Appraised for Probate or 
Insurance. 5,000 books relating to American Family and 
Local History always in Stock. New England History a 
Specialty. 


ENGLISHMAN of extensive experience would like 
management of country estate. 


Box L. D. H. 


FANCY PURE MAPLE SYRUP that's ‘‘Just Right” 
in flavor and density. Also maple cream and cakes at 
average prices. LAWRENCE THOMPSON, Colchester, 
Vermont. 


INFORMATION SHOP. Formulae for cosmetics, 
ointments, perfumes, soaps, treatment of dandruff or 
falling hair. Solvent for spots in fabrics. Or what have 
you. Write Box 22, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS — Buy early —sell to your 
friends. Assorted box — 20 cards with envelopes, 40c — 
or 4 boxes $1.00 postpaid. Money back if not pleased. 
SouTHwortn’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY — 5 pounds $1.10, 10 
pounds $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. MOORLAND APIARIES, Attleboro, Mass. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRToN A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PUTNAM, Antrim, N. H. 


WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS repaired, bought, sold. 
Other antiques. ALEXANDER G. Macomser, Ashland, 
Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALBERT B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


FREE, two professional enlargements with roll de- 
vatege d, printed 25c trial. Photographic Christmas 

Cards, sample, prices, 10c. Immediate service. MODERN 
Puoto, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 





Miscellaneous 





KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED: 8 Perfection prints, 
2 professional enlargements or 16 prints with each roll, 
25¢. Prompt service. GLOBE PHoto Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS have World's Fair view or 
letter mailed from N. Y. C., typed or written. Confiden- 
tial. 25c coin each, and instructions. CHARLES SERVICE, 
1622 Madison Avenue, New York 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 


GRANITE STONE ground whole wheat flour, rye and 
white flint corn meal. Grist Mit, Clarks Falls, Conn. 


CHOICE PERENNIALS for ai. Rock Garden n 
plants. Visitors welcome. Mabel E. Turner, FERNGLEN 
GARDENS, Antrim, N. H. Telephone 18-3. 


REG ISTERED SCOTTIE Female pups: $12.00; 
without papers $10.00. From Dam with imported 


Sire. PoyLtis HuBBELL, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 


“SOMEBODY ELSE” 
440 Spruce, 


Popular Song 25¢. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BABLON, 





ANTIQUES, books, back YANKEE'S, bric-a-brac, coins, 
stamps. Call. Write 12 Temple Street, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 





FOR SALE: C emginte Srenstene course and machine; 
excellent condition. Box AA, 321 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


coc KER SPANIELS, males $10, Senate $s. Shipped 
anywhere. MERRILL MAGNANT, Franklin, Vermont. 


WEDDING INV ITATIONS, announcements, oles 
cards, popular $1.00 personal stationery, business print- 
niin Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 


COL LIE PU PS: Pedigreed, whites; atin. Champion 
breeding. ‘‘Real Aristocrats." Diana HiGut, Skow- 
hegan, Maine. 


NEAT, inexpensive, business and personal printing. 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 








BUSINESS 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 
cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 





Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
otating, to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

OBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


HOMANS THE FLORIST 


Perennials, Landscaping Evergreens, Cut Flowers, 
Shrubs. Bulbs of all kinds. Pottery Gifts from Holland, 
Germany, Italy, England and America. Member 


New London, New Hampshire. Tel. 77-2 








RESORTS 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 
VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 





Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


PIPPIN INN _ 
Orwell, Vermont 


In historic Champlain Valley. Real country board. 
Comfortable modern farm home. Rates from $10 weekly. 


Wild Acres Farm, Old Orchard Beach, Maine 
One mile from seashore. “‘Grandmother’s House” is a 
big farmhouse, clean, comfortable. No style. Get your 
own meals in kitchen. $1.00 a day a person. Pine groves 
and oon, fields. A grand place for children. 

Cabins — Trailer Park Tenting Sites 





